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HARVEY REID entertains students during outside concert. 
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censures Dimitry 


President invites union reps 
to visit Campus 


by Kristen King 
ast Tuesday, the Massachusetts 
Community College Council 
(MCCC) issued a letter regarding 
its censure of NECC President 
John R. Dimitry, urging the Board of 
Regents to take “firm action” against 
him. 

Sept. 19, the MCCC gave Dimitry a 
vote of no confidence. The council 
represents 1,800 teachers employed in the 
state’s 15 community colleges. 

Tuesday’s resolution accuses Dimitry 
and his administrators, (of which there 
are 40) of having “‘a history of repeated 
abuses to faculty members”’ and 
establishing ‘‘an institutional climate of 
anti-union bias.” 


Dimitry maintains that no NECC 
representative was present when the vote 
to censure took place. 

“I’m sorry they took this step and I’m 
sorry I don’t know who they are,”’ he said. 

The president said he invites the union 
representatives who have accused him of 
wrong doing to the campus so they may 
see what’s going on at the college. 


The resolution cites unfair labor prac- 
tices, petitions and grievances on approx- 
imately 50 occasions over the last 24 
months at the college as reasons behind 
Dimitry’s censure, 


The Haverhill Gazette reports the 
resolution also accuses Dimitry of break- 
ing union contracts with faculty, harass- 
ing employees, violating grievance pro- 
cedures and creating ‘“‘an atmosphere in 
which faculty find it difficult to exercise 
their academic freedom.” 

Dimitry said it’s ironic that the union 
charges him with anti-union bias, since he 
was president of two teachers’ unions in 
Michigan. 


In addition, he says, ‘I’ve been urging 
my administrators to organize.” 

Dimitry expects similar problems un- 
til the contract dispute is settled. 


“Whenever you have a contract that 


‘Im sorry they took this step 
and I’m sorry | don’t know who 
they are.’ 

— President John R. Dimitry 


is hotly negotiated, it creates tension,” he 
said. : : 

Dimitry is president of the Council of 
Community College Presidents, which is 
negotiating the new contract. 

The old contract expired June 30, but 
its provisions remain in place until a new 
one is settled. 

The MCCC is holding out for a 36 per- 
cent pay increase over three years, at 12 
percent per year. Gov. Michael Dukakis 
has offered the teacher's union 22 percent 
over three years, at seven percent for the 
first two years and eight percent in the 
third year. 


Dimitry does not believe the governor 
will grant a 36 percent increase. 

“No salary settlements have ever been 
made over seven, seven and eight per- 
cent,” he said. 

He said the union will also receive a one 
percent increase for use in staff develop- 
ment, but not as part of salaries. 

Dimitry maintains that with a 22 per- 
cent increase, the teachers will fare bet- 
ter than most other state employees. 


State mental health employees, for ex- 
ample, settled for a 12 percent increase 
over three years. 

Dimitry said the union's dispute with 
the governor will not affect his re-election 
chances. 

The union has voted to implement work 
to rule status for the teachers until the 
contract is settled. 


Work to rule indicates that the 
teachers will not do more than the 
minimum duties required of them. 

‘Whatever work to rule means, it has 
not affected the quality of education at 
the college,’ Dimitry said. 
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Faculty blasts ‘Godfather’ 


The controversy abuut whether “The God- 
father’ was an appropriate film to show dur- 
ing the Oktoberfest ethnic festival continues. 
Committee members for the festival say they 
were pressured and censored when obliged 
to cancel the event. Faculty opposed to the 
choice of the film explain their objections. 

See campus news, page 2, and opinion, 
page 11. 


Teacher profiles 
Joan Wattman and Patrick McCarthy are 


program. Wattman, a practicum supervisor, 

finds time for nuclear freeze walks and study 

in Nicaragua. McCarthy explains why he con- 

siders American Sign Language the best 

means of communication for the deaf. 
See special features, page 7. 


Killing becomes a hobby 


Hala Abourizk tells how she came from the 
most beautiful village in Lebanon where her 
father owned a large vineyard to aclassroom 
at the Lawrence campus of Northern Essex. 
Her story describes the explosion of war and 
watching those around her dying every day. 

See variety, page 16. 
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Faculty members blast ‘Godfather’ 


Shocked the film was chosen to represent Italian culture at Oktoberfest 


by Kristen King 

Tuesday, Oct. 21, The Observer printed 
a letter from the chairpersons of the 
Ocktoberfest committee criticizing a 
group of teachers and faculty members for 
what the committee termed “‘censorship”’ 
of the film, ‘‘The Godfather,” during the 
college’s Ocktoberfest celebration. The 
following is a reply from the group respon- 
sible for the film's elimination from the 
Ocktoberfest agenda. 


Selma Singer, sociology teacher, and 
John Guarino, history teacher, 
spearheaded a petition, signed by 15 
teachers and faculty members, to stop the 
showing of ‘The Godfather” during 
Ocktoberfest. 

“It’s not censorship,” Singer said of the 
action. “‘ ‘The Godfather’ is a good film. 
We have no objections to the school’s 
showing it.” 

What she and the other petitioners ob- 
ject to is the film’s being shown as a 
representation of Italian culture during 
a week of ethnic celebration. 

“There is virtually nothing in the film, 
except. maybe a wedding, that represents 
Italian culture,’ Singer maintained. 

There are many other films that ac- 
curately portray Italian culture that the 
committee could have chosen, she added. 
She said that Italian culture is 
characterized by the best the world has 
to offer in art, music, architecture and 
literature, citing Michelangelo, daVinci, 
Dante, Puccini, Verdi and Vivaldi as 
notable contributors as well as major 
modern film makers like Fellini and Wert 
Mueller. 

The Mafia comprises a small minority 
of Italians from a small part of Italy, 
(Sicily), Singer asserted. 

“Our main objection is that many peo- 
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HISTORY PROFESSOR John Guarino. 


ple have bigoted ideas about ethnic 
groups. One stereotype that is terribly 
damaging and very prevalent is that all 
Italians are members of organized crime,” 
she said. 

Showing ‘‘The Godfather” during 
Oktoberfest would only reinforce the 
stereotype,’ she added. 

Guarino elaborated, saying, ‘We're 
glad to have ‘The Godfather’ in the 
library for students to see, or as part of 
Wednesday afternoon film showings, but 
we honestly felt that an ethnic festival 
was supposed to be a celebration of ethnic 
groups. To choose ‘The Godfather’ as a 


representation of Italian culture was 
offensive.” 


In the story released to The Observer, 
Oct. 21, announcing Oktoberfest flims 
and activities, the committee included the 
following disclaimer: 

“(The films) were selected because they 
are award-winning foreign films, not 
because they are accurate portrayals of 
a particular ethnic group on culture.” 

Singer said the flyer announcing the 
film was distributed Oct. 14, but the 
disclaimer did not appear until a week 
after the initial announcement. 

She said that even if the disclaimer had 
appeared on the flyer, it would not have 
made the selection of ‘The Godfather’ any 
less offensive. 

‘When people see a film like that, they 
don’t know what the disclaimers have 
been on the reasons the film was shown,” 
Singer said. 

“It’s conceivable that the disclaimer 
may have mitigated the effects 
somewhat,” she conceded, “‘but only if it 
had been made at the time of the initial 
announcement and accompanied all the 
ads.” 

Guarino stressed the petitioner’s posi- 
tion, saying, “‘We’re the last people to be 
involved in censorship. We believe in the 
free exchange of ideas . . . but particular 
consideration should be given to the time, 
place and manner of the communication 
of ideas.” 


He said Oktoberfest week would have 
been an inappropriate time to air the film. 

The group decided to petition against 
the showing of the film because they 
believed it to be the most time-efficient 
manner of communciating its position to 
the committee. 
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We're glad to have ‘The God- 
father’ in the library for 
students to see, or as part of 
Wednesday afternoon film 
showings, but we honestly 
felt that an ethnic festival was 
supposed to be a celebration 
of ethnic groups. 
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Guarino and Singer said they had in- 
formed the committee that they were not 
opposed to the film itself, but to the way 
in which its message would have been 
presented during Oktoberfest. 

They suggested alternative Italian 
films to the committee which they con- 
sidered more culturally representative of 
Italians than ‘The Godfather.’ 

“The committee got upset,’’ Guarino 
said. ‘Maybe they were embarrassed or 
felt imposed upon because we offered a 
cassette of ‘We All Loved Each Other 
Very Much,’ by Ettore Scola. We were 


" just trying to be helpful,” he said. ' 


NECC chosen study site for cogeneration 


Results will be used as a policy and 
planning guide for future investment 


Northern Essex Community College 
has been selected by the Massachusetts 
Executive Office of Energy Resources 
(EOER), in cooperation with the Division 
of Capital Planning and Operations 
(DCPO), as one of 15 representatives sites 
at which case studies of the use of 
cogeneration and its economy will be 
made. 


According to Irving Sachs, Cogenera- 
tion Program Manager, the results of the 
study will be used to determine energy 
use, review conservation measures and to 
evaluate the cost of present systems. The 
results of the study will show the pro- 
jected amount of savings that could be 


obtained with the use of cogeneration. 


Cogeneration is the simultaneous 
production of thermal energy and elec- 
tricity. Thermal energy consists of steam 
or hot water. When electricity alone is 
produced, the thermal energy portion is 
thrown away. 

Cogeneration rescues and converts the 
thermal energy portion and uses it to 
supply heat. It differs from other energy 
sources by being both less expensive and 
more effective in the use of fuel. 
Therefore, the overall cost of heating can 
be reduced, Sachs says. 

As electricity costs continue to rise, 
this highly efficient technology offers the 


Newly-elected senate 
meets for first time 


by Norma Pike 

Newly elected student senate 
members met for the first time Oct. 8. 

Steve Michaud, student adviser, 
explained briefly about the senate’s 
responsibilities, the work of senate 
committees, and student representation 
of the different academic areas. He 
pointed out that senate members must sit 
on at least one committee. 


Academic areas represented in the 
senate are liberal arts, business, social 
sciences and human services. 

Any student wanting to represent this 
area may check about filing nomination 
papers at the student activities office at 
the student center. 

Student senate responsibilities include 

* allocating student activities funds 


which this year amount to $250,000, the 
largest budget of all community colleges 
in Massachusetts. 


¢ scheduling social and entertainment 
events. 

¢ purchasing such items as new 
furnishings and lockers. 

¢ handling student complaints. 


A variety of committees function 
through the senate. The program 
committee’s purpose is to develop a 
student activities calendar. The finance 
committee develops guidelines and 
recommendations for allocations of funds. 

The election committee facilitates the 
election process and the academic 
committee participates on the college 
curriculum committee. 


Cogeneration is the 
simultaneous production of 
thermal energy and 
electricity.’ 


Commonwealth significant opportunity 
for cost reduction. This is accomplished 
without sacrificing the quality of service. 


The results of the overall evaluation 
of 180 state-owned facilities will be used 
as a policy and planning guide for future 
investment in this energy technology. 


STEVE MICHAUD, student senate adviser. 


Sites included in this study are: 

Westfield State College, Westfield; 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, 
North Dartmouth; Holyoke Community 
College, Holyoke; Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, Haverhill; Worcester 
State Hospital, Worcester; Metropolitan 
State Hospital, Waltham; Fernald State 
School, Waltham; Paul A. Dever State 
School, Taunton; MCI Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater; MCI Concord, Concord; 
MCI Norfolk, Norfolk; Institute of Labs, 
Jamaica Plain; Lakeville Hospital, 
Lakeville; Hurley State Office Building, 
Boston; and Quincy Mental Health 
Center, Quincy. 
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WILLIAM HUSTON. 


Three Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege employees were presented with Com- 
monwealth Citations for outstanding per- 
formance by Gov. Michael Dukakis at a 
recent dinner at the Park Plaza Hotel in 
Boston. The three recipients were William 
Huston, Marion Ragust, and Paula 
Strangie. The Commonwealth Citation 
Awards are part of a state-wide perfor- 
mance recognition program instituted by 
Gov. Dukakis. 

Huston has been curriculum coor- 
dinator of Interpreter Training Program 
since 1982. He received his bachelor’s in 
rehabilitation services and his master’s in 
rehabilitation counseling from BU. 

In addition to his work at Northern 
Essex, Huston has a private practice, pro- 
viding counseling to individuals, families, 
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MARION RAGUST. 
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PAULA STRANGIE. 


Dukakis honors staff members 


Huston, Ragust and Strangie cited 


and organizations on issues dealing with 
hearing impairment. He recently served 
on a committee which redesigned the 
state’s screening process for sign 
language interpreters. 

Ragust, who recently retired as 
secretary to the dean of academic affairs, 
had been employed for 13 years. Prior to 
joining the staff, Ragust worked as a 
legal secretary and as assistant to the cir- 
culation manager of the Haverhill 
Gazette. 

Strangie, assistant professor in the 
department of behavorial services, has 
been teaching for eight years. Besides 


LEEP may have 
anew home soon 


NECC plans move 
for employment and 
education program 


The Lawrence Education and Employ- 
ment Program (LEEP) may have its own 
residence within a few years if requested 
funding becomes available. For now, 
classes meet at the Lawrence Public 
Library. : 

LEEP provides programs for persons 
who are disadvantaged culturally, 
linguistically, academically and 
economically. 

Requirements for registration are that 
an applicant be at least 18 years old, a 
Mass. resident and have filled out a 
LEEP Intake Form. 

LEEP offers three programs: Pre- 
vocational basic skills program (PVBS) 
leading to attainment of a GED, English 
as a Second Language (ESL) which 
includes intensive (day) study and semi- 
intensive (evening) study and a training 
program which includes welding, 
electronics, machine operation, mental 
health/mental retardation training, touch 
typing and getting a job in the USA. 

LEEP currently has 500 students 
enrolled in three programs, over half are 
employed. Since many students hold day 
jobs, most programs are held evenings. 
Free babysitting is provided for evening 
students. 
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KATHY RODGER, NECC Lawrence 
Education and Employment Project. 


Emphasis in the classroom is 
development and improvement of 
reading, writing and speaking English 
and occupational skills. 

LEEP also offers the following 
services: advice/counseling, academic 
support, child supervision and job 
placement/referrals. 


teaching, she has done personal counsel- 
ing on campus and helped to develop the 
college’s sexual harrassment policy and 
a support group for women returning to 


school at a later age. 

She has also been a consultant to the 
families of dying patients at Hale 
Hospital. She has a bachelor’s from 
UMass, Amherst, and a master’s in 
education with a specialization in com- 
munity counseling from Salem State 
College. 


Students should 
consult advisers 


by Julie Spires 

Mary Prunty, registrar and assistant 
dean of students, urges all students to 
consult with their advisers before Nov. 26 
about pre-registration for the spring 
semester. 


Students may pre-register through 
Nov. 26. Late pre-registration will be held 
on All College Day, Dec. 3 at 8:30 a.m. 
- 2 p.m. There will be no classes on All Col- 
lege Day. 


Here are some helpful hints to make 
your registration a more successful and 
less time consuming process: 

1. Set up a meeting with your faculty 
adviser — this meeting can give you the 
general information on course selection 
and referrals. 

2. Pick up your pre-registration 
materials — you will need a NECC 
registration and counseling handbook, 
the spring 1987 master schedule of 
classes and some worksheets. Obtain 
these at the Registrar’s office. 

3. Check program requirements — the 
NECC registration and counseling hand- 
book will list requirements for gradua- 
tion, course sequences and pre-requisites 
for your program. 

4. Work out your class schedule — list 
the courses you want, check the spring 
1987 master schedule of classes for 
availability and use your worksheets to 
develop several alternative class 
schedules. 

5. Meet with your faculty adviser — 
make your appointments as soon as 
possible. 

6. Go to the registrar's office — turn in 
your copies of your registration at the of- 
fice on or before Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
You will be given an appointment and 
your registration will be processed on a 
first come, first serve basis. 


7. On All College Day — report to the 
game room in the College Center at the 
exact time indicated on your All College 
Day appointment card which will be mail- 
ed in late November. If you don’t confirm 
your registration on All College Day, it 
will be cancelled. 
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Bake sale a success 


The bake sale, sponsored by the 
social club Oct. 24, was a success. The 
turnout was large compared to past 
events. 

Homemade goods, including breads, 
brownies, cupcakes and cookies were 
sold and a pumpkin was raffled off. 
Cider, hot chocolate, coffee and apple 
juice were also served. 

Mark Messina painted students’ 
hands with pumpkin, rainbow and 
Frankenstein designs. 

Thomas McKenna 


Go fly a kite 


Ed Webb, subject of a photo essay 
in the last issue of the Observer, says 
he is willing to start a kite flying club 
is there is sufficient interest. 

Students can contact Webb in the 
mailroom weekdays from 3 to 5 p.m. 

“Tf anyone is interested in getting 
together to fly or make kites, I would 
be willing to:share some of what I 
know,"’ Webb said. 

Thomas McKenna 
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Briefs 


‘Story 
Theatre’ 


by Paul Sill 

Drama club presentation Nov. 7, 8, 
14, 15 at 8 p.m., Top Notch Theatre. 

The play is based on the traditional 
fairy tales of Ancient Greece, Middle 
Eastern, European and American 
cultures. Each performance uses a 
series of 12 to 20 vignettes, chosen to 
portray traditional folklore while mak- 
ing social commentary relevant to our 


times. The director is Professor Susan 


Sanders. 

An additional day-time performance 
is set for Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. Cost of ad- 
mission is $2 for students and senior 
citizens, $4 for others. 


Monday noon 
lecture series, 
Lecture Hall A 


Marilyn Humphries, will visit the 
college Dec. 1 at noon. Activist, 
feminist and free-lance photographer, 
she will give a slide presentation, 
speaking about her photos and their 
relationship to her life. Humphries has 
exhibited in Boston and New York. 
Her photographs will be on display in 
the Third Floor Gallery. 


Puppet show, 
Dec. 3 and 4 


Student Puppet Production, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 
4 from 10 until noon, Top Notch 
Theater. 

This performance is written, design- 
ed and executed by students for the 
creative experience class and is 
available by invitation only. For infor- 
mation, call Judith Tye, 374-3900. 


Student dance 
performance 
Dec. 5 and 6 


Directed by Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairperson Elaine Mawhinney, 
this program will be performed Friday 
and Saturday, Dec. 5 and 6 at 8 p.m. 
at the physical education building. It 
will feature work by dance students. 


Bentley Library 
Exhibits 


November 


Jerry Benuck exhibit, Nov. 3-28. 

Benuck, Corporate executive in the 
printing and graphic arts industry, 
reflects technical and design ex- 
perience in this color photography ex- 
hibit. The show features dramatic 
studies of people and places in New 


England, including cityscapes of 
Boston and seascapes of 
Newburyport, Gloucester and 


Rockport. Special gallery hours are 1-4 
p.m. Nov. 15 and 16. 


December 


Gerald Shertzer exhibit, Dec. 2-31. 

Shertzer’s work is done in watercolor 
and oil spray. The Phillips Academy 
teacher exhibits highlights of recent 
paintings which show the influence of 
the Shertzer’s mentor, Joseph Albers. 

Special gallery hours are 1-4 p.m. 
Dec. 13 and 14. 
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CAST FOR ‘STORY THEATRE’ — Back row: Terry Hughes, Janine Paquette, Tim Cook and Director Susan 
Sanders. Front row: A.J. Sullivan, Sheila Cruickshank, Danea sieiay aaidinie Martinese, Nicky Archambault, Cyndi 
Rosa, Debbie Tilden and Lou Farrell. 


Cleveland Quartet at U-Lowell Nov. 9 


The 1986-87 Performing Arts Series at 
the University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing and Visual Arts continues 
with the Cleveland Quartet and guest 
pianist Emanuel Ax performing in 
Durgin Hall on Sunday, Nov. 9 at 3 p.m. 


The Cleveland Quartet, provides “The 
kind of musical experience a listener may 
hope to have once or twice in a lifetime” 
(London Observer). It consists of Donald 
Weilerstein and Peter Salaff, violins, Atar 
Arad, viola and Paul Katz, cello. 

They have appeared at the White 
House for a Presidential Inaugural con- 
cert, on local and national television and 
were the first classical artists ever to per- 
form on the Grammy Awards telecast. 
They have been nominated for seven 
Grammy Awards for their recordings on 
RCA, and have received ‘‘Best of the 
Year’ awards from both Time and Stereo 
Review magazines. 

Joining the Cleveland Quartet will be 
pianist Emanuel Ax. The Polish-born ar- 
tist, now a U.S. citizen residing in New 
York City, was the first prize winner of 


The kind of musical ex- 
perience a listener may hope 
to have once or twice in a 
lifetime. 


the prestigious Arthur Rubenstein Inter- 
national Competition in 1974 at age 25, 
which immediately thrust him into inter- 
national recognition. 

His playing has been described as ‘‘so 
finely graded and inflected that every bar 
came up as if newly minted” (Daily 
Telegraph, London) and ‘‘a healthy glow 
to its sound and an unabashed sense of 
excitement in its execution” (Philadelphia 
Inquirer). 


Both the Quartet and Mr. Ax record for 
RCA, which has recently released their 
joint compact disc recording of Brahms’ 
“Quintet for Piano and Strings in F 
Minor.”’ The Nov. 9 concert at U Lowell 
will include Franz Haydn's ‘‘String 
Quartet Opus No. 2 in F Major,’’ Bela 


Foreign Films 


Lola Montes, shown Friday, Nov. 5, 
noon, projection room. 

In 1963 America’s eminent film 
critic Andrew Sarris wrote Lola was 
“the greatest film of all time.” It tells 
the story of a celebrated 19th century 
courtesan reduced to acting out her ig- 
nominous past as part of a circus act. 

Her life unfolds — revealing her 
unhappy marriage, her romance with 
Franz Liszt, and her notorious affair 
with the king of Bavaria. Directed by 
Max Ophuls, it is shot in exquisite 
color. 

The Moment of Truth, shown 
Wednesday, Dec. 3, noon, projection 
room. 

This is a film for those who like the 
bullfight. Francesco Rosi accounts a 
peasant boy’s rise to fame as a 


matador and his brutal death. It is in 
color and has Spanish subtitles. 


All events are free to the public with 
the exception of Story Theatre and the 
Student Dance Performance, which 
are $3 for adults and $2 for students 
and senior citizens. 

For further information, call Elaine 
Mawhinney, coordinator of the series 
at 374-5859. 


Ouwehand play 
featured at SSC 


Terre Ouwehand’s Voices from the 
Well, a dramatic portrayal of extraor- 


Bartok’s “Quartet Number 4” and 
Robert Schumann’s ‘‘Piano Quintet in E 


Flat Major, Opus 44.” 

Tickets are priced at $21.50, $19.50 and 
$12.50, along with a limited number of 
seats at $5.00. Student and group rates 
are available, and parking is free. The con- 
cert will be performed in the Center’s 
Durgin Hall, located on the university's 
south campus at the corner of Pawtucket 
and Wilder Streets. Tickets can also be 
purchased by mail, at the Center box of- 
fice, or by major credit card by calling 
617-459-0350; there is no service charge 
for credit card orders. 

Future performances will feature The 
Paul Winter Consort on Nov. 22, the Con- 
necticut Ballet’s ““Nutcracker” on Dec. 
21, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band on 
Jan. 24, ““HMS Pinafore’”’ on Feb. 7, 
Eugenia Zukerman on March 6, Ravi 
Shakar on April 4 and the Atlanta Sym- 
phony with conductor Robert Shaw on 
April 24. Tickets for these events are also 
currently on sale. For more information, 
call 459-0350. 


dinary women from history, literature 
and the arts, will be presented by the 
Florence Luscomb Women's Center, 
located in the basement of Sullivan 
Building of Salem State College, Nov. 13 
at 7 p.m. It is free to Salem State 
students. A $2 donation is requested from 
non-students. For more information call 
745-0556, ext. 2357. 


Join the Music Club 


The Music Club encourages students 
who have talent or just love music to join 
the club. 

There are currently 15 members who 
perform dance, jazz, country and other 
forms of music. They also perform con- 
certs on the green. 

The club is planning a performance for 
All College Day and another in December. 
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Students ready for next show 


by Chris Young 

The drama club production, “Story 
Theatre,” opens Friday, Nov. 7, at 8 p.m. 
at the Top Notch Theatre, liberal arts 
building. 

Additional performances will be Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 8, Friday, Nov. 14, and 
Saturday, Nov. 15. Matinees are Satur- 
day, Nov. 8 at 2 p.m. and Wednesday, 
Nov. 13, at noon. 

Admission is $2 for students and 
seniors and $4 for others. 

“Story Theatre,” written by Paul Sills, 
is known as an “ensemble piece,” in which 
each actor may participate in several 
vignettes, portraying a variety of 
characters in the course of a performance. 
The vignettes or mini-plays are based on 
traditional fairy tales. 

The cast includes: Janine Paquette, 
George Dupree, Cyndi Rosa, Ralph Mar- 
tinese, Terry Hughes, Sheila 
Cruickshack, Louis Farrell, Danea Varas, 
Nicki Archambault, A.J. Sullivan, 
Timothy Cook and Joyce Stanat. 

The director is Susan Sanders, 
associate professor of creative arts and 
theatre coordinator at Northern Essex. 
She has designed the sets and lighting. 

Assisting with the ‘production are 
Tilden, stage manager; Ed Perruse, sound 
effects; Connie McCann, props and 
costumes, and Donna Fowler, poster art. 
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STUDENTS PREPARE for the upcoming presentation of ‘Story Theatre,’ Pictured, left to right, are: Terry Hughes, Tim 
Cook, Cyndia Rosa, Shelia Cruickshank, Nicky Archambault and A. J. Sullivan. 
sora ira 
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DANEA VARAS LOUIS P. FARRELL TERRY HUGHES. : NICKY ARCHAMBAULT 


DEBORAH TILDEN CYNDI ROSA 


English department contest 
stresses excellence in writing 


During the Fall 1986 semester, the presentation in the Top Notch Theatre on 
English Department will once again Dec. 5. All students, faculty and friends 


conduct a program to acknowledge are invited to attend and share in the 
excellence in writing in its English celebration of success. 

Composition I and English Composition 

II classes. Essays which instructors feel All are invited to attend the English 


demonstrate superior achievement will be Department Writing Awards Ceremony 
submitted to a faculty panel which will at noon on Dec. 5 in the Top Notch 
in turn select the most outstanding Theatre. The program will last one hour. 
examples of accomplishment. Come join in the sharing of student 

ecuderits whose work has been writing, the ackowledgement of success, JANINE T. PAQUETTE TIM COOK 
submitted will be honored at an awards and the celebration of accomplishment. 
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NECC romp attracts 83 runners 


And the winner is... 


Donna Geagon photo 
JOHN CAHALANE crosses the finish line in triumph as he wins the Northern Essex 
Community College Alumni Association's road race on Sunday, Oct. 19. Cahalane, 
Salem N.H. resident, is a 1971 graduate of Northern Essex. 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association’s 4th annual 
5-mile cross country road race held on 
Sunday, Oct. 19 at 10:30 a.m. attracted 
83 runners from as close as Haverhill and 
as far as Dublin, Ireland. 

Winning the race was Northern Essex 
Alumnus John Cahalane, a resident of 
Salem, N.H. Cahalane was presented with 
a Sheraton Tara Weekend, donated by 
Bassett Tours and Travel Bureau of 
Haverhill. The first female finisher, Betsy 
D. Harris of Pelham, N.H., won a 
Saucony running suit, donated by 
Whirlaway Sports and Running Center of 
Methuen. 

The runners included alumnus Arne 


Kaplan, president of the first class to 
graduate from Northern Essex. The col- 
lege is currently celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. 

Trophies were presented by Northern 
Essex President John Dimitry to the first 
four finishers in the male and female 
categories. Plaques were presented to the 
first male and female in the masters 
category, to the first male over 50, and 
to the first male and female in the novice 
(under 18 years) category. 


Family Mutual Savings Bank of 
Haverhill donated the trophies, and 
Pepsi-Cola of Methuen provided T-shirts 
for each of the runners. 


Presidents 
meet 


Donna Geagon photo 
ARNE KAPLAN, president 
of the Northern Essex class 
of 1963, returned to run in 
the alumni road race. 
Kaplan (right) chats with 
President Dimitry at the 
race. 


Time to party 


Students, staffers invited to college’s 
25th anniversary ball on December 6 


Students and staff are invited to the 
25th Anniversary Ball, sponsored by the 
NECC Foundation and Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The gala dinner dance is scheduled for 
Dec. 6 at the student center. Social hour 
starts at 6 and dinner at 7 p.m. Dancing 


begins at 8:30 to the music of the Stan 
Bednarz Dance Band. 

Tables will be reserved for groups of 8, 
12 and up. Contact Don Conway 
(374-5868), Mary Wilson (374-3857) or 
Claire Conway, (388-4465) for res- 
ervations. 
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| NECC Foundation | 


The Foundation founded in 1973, provides scholarships, cultural events, j 
J and educational and community services to the college which are not j 
J Ordinarily available. The goal of the Foundation is to make a significant 1 


| contribution to the educational and cultural life of Northern Essex. 


tickets at $12.50 per 


| Enclosed is my check for 
I person. Please reserve a table for 


people, under the name 


i wish to be a patron of the Foundation Benefit Dance. | am enclosing a 


check for $10.00 (tax deductible). Please list my name on the program as | 


follows: 
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THE NORTHERN ESSEX Community College Alumni Association 4th annual 5-mile 


cross country road race on Sunday, Oct. 19 attracted 83 runners from as near as 
Haverhill and as far as Dublin, Ireland. 


Category Name Town Age Time 
Male 

lst John Cahalane Salem, NH 36 25:38 
2nd Rick Bayko Newburyport 39 26:10 
3rd Michael McCormick Newburyport 28 26:35 
4th John Strudwich Andover 32 27:08 
Female 

lst Betsy Harris Pelham, NH 30 32:55 
2nd Lori Merrill Bradford 20 33:54 
3rd Leslie Behan Plaistow, NH 30 33:58 
4th Tina Bayko Arlington 28 34:37 
Masters 

lst Bob Thomas Haverhill 40 29:49 
2nd Joan Lewis Haverhill 47 37:54 
Over 50 

lst Male Tony Sapienza Bradford 57 29:04 
Novice 

lst Male Ricky Cruz Lowell 57 29:04 
lst Female Anne Gibbs Plaistow, NH 17 40:48 
Alumni 

lst Male John Cahalane Salem, NH 36 25:38 
2nd Male Ralph Fairbanks Haverhill 38 29:14 
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Wattman is bursting with energy 


by Martha Leahy 
nergy. That’s the word that comes to mind when 
talking to Joan Wattman, practicum supervisor 
of NECC’s interpreter training program. 

Besides her regular schedule of teaching one class a 
week at the college, doing free-lance interpreting, and 
performing with the Boston Theatre of the Deaf, Watt- 
man is very active in local nuclear freeze movement 
organizations. 

Wattman, as practicum supervisor, is in charge of stu- 

dent interpreters who are working in required practical 
experience assignments. She explains, “The students are 
placed with a professional interpreter who serves as a 
mentor/guide to give the students feedback and super- 
vision in various situations. 
- They may work with hearing-impaired elderly or men- 
tally retarded deaf people through various agencies that 
serve deaf people and/or provide interpreters, such as 
the Mass. Commission for the Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing. The students may also work with interpreters 
from the Office for Students with Disabilities here at 
the college, which provides deaf students with inter- 
preters who sit in the classroom with them.” 


In her Wednesday morning class, Wattman’s 
students discuss their assignments and talk about any 
problems they may be having. “I will do on-site visits 
to wherever they’re working to iron out any rough 
spots,’’ she says. 

Wattman holds a bachelor’s degree in linguistics of 
American Sign Language from Hampshire College in 
Amherst. She says, ‘Hampshire wasn’t a regular col- 
lege where you take a planned program of study. You 
create your own course and pass an evaluation. Then 
you write your thesis to get your degree.” She also spent 
a semester at Gaulladet College in Washington, D.C. 


Multi-talented 


“Freeze Walk,’’ and became active in local peace 
organizations, helping to plan meetings and distribute 
leaflets. 


A few years ago she became interested in learning 
Spanish and in 1983 had the opportunity to travel to 
Nicaragua to attend a course that taught Spanish and 
the implications of the revolution of 1979. Thirty-five 
Americans traveled together to Managua, the capital, 
and lived with host families for the duration of the six- 
week course. 

“The women I lived with had a room in the poorest 
barrio in the city,” she said. At night she was a member 
of the neighborhood defense committee and patrolled the 
streets with a gun. ‘There were many women in the ar- 
my at the time of the revolution so they weren’t ready 
to go back to the kitchen after the fighting was over.” 
she explains, 

“People thought I would be shot on sight down there 
but that’s not at all what I found,” she says. ‘‘Soldiers 
were a common sight—they were everywhere and there 
were a lot of them, but it wasn’t frightening. They were 
very friendly and on the right side—the side of the 
people.” 

Wattman got a sense that the people feel that 
Nicaragua is really their country. She says, “They were 
oppressed for so long and couldn’t say the country was 
theirs. When I watched a Nicaraguan looking at a moun- 
tain and saw the look in his eye, I could have stayed 
forever.” 

At night Wattman and the other Americans enjoyed 
theater, dances and music. She says, “‘We went to 
meetings and masses held in the neighborhoods. Peo- 
ple would yell slogans in the street and there would be 
impromptu gatherings.” 

She continued, “People there don't support the con- 


For years, Wattman worked in the public school 
system in Pittsfield, interpreting for deaf children in 
grades 7 to 12. “The kids were mainstreamed in certain 
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JOAN WATTMAN, practicum supervisor of NECC’s inter- 
preter training program, also works for several social ac- 


tras. They see them as terrorists. You’d hear them cal] 
each other ‘contra’ but they meant it as name-calling.” 
After returning to New England, Wattman became 


subjects and we had a resource center for tutoring them 
after class,’ she says. 


While living in western Massachusetts, Wattman join- 
ed several activist organizations such as the Berkshire 
Alliance for Safe Energy, Mass Alert, and People for 
Peace. She says, ‘‘We would hold benefits with music, 
literature tables, and have t-shirts and buttons for sale.”’ 
As she became more involved and well-known in these 
movements, Wattman was asked by civics teachers to 
show anti-nuclear films in their classes. 

She was also contacted to do radio spots and was fre- 


tivist causes. 


quently quoted in local newspapers. She tells an anec- 
dote about how this activity affected her. ‘There was 
an elderly man who used to deliver my mail in 
Pittsfield. You have to understand this was a quiet, con- 
servative town. He asked me, ‘‘Are you Joan Watt- 
man?” I thought, ‘Oh no, what is he going to say to me?’ 
When I said yes he said, ‘‘I’m too old to be in the bunkers 
but I’m glad you're doing this. Keep it up.” 

After moving to Newburyport, she joined the Mer- 
rimack Valley Nuclear Freeze Council, organized a 


involved in the Central American peace movement. She 
has since visited the Dominican Repulic and would like 
to visit Costa Rica next. 

Wattman’s hobbies include performing at the Boston 
Theatre of the Deaf as an interpreter and dancer, and 
riding with a bicycling club. But she always thinks of 
ways to involve her hobbies with her activism. This sum- 
mer she is thinking of bicycling to the National Con- 
ference on Interpreting in Minnesota saying, ‘‘I want 
to find ways for deaf people to go to all kinds of events 
and that’s political.”’ 


New sign language professor takes charge 


by Martha Leahy 


Patrick Francis McCarthy is making a 
point. Leaning forward, hands gesturing, 
mouth moving, eyes shining, he insists on 
the complete understanding of each of his 
answers before permitting the next ques- 
tion. He takes such complete charge of 
the conversation that it’s easy for a hear- 
ing person to forget he is almost totally 
deaf. | 

McCarthy of Dorchester is NECC’s 
newest instructor of sign language in the 
interpreter training program. He has a 
bachelor of arts in psychology from 
Gallaudet University in Washington, 
D.C., and a master’s degree in deaf educa- 
tion from Western Maryland College. He 
came to NECC in January 1986. 

McCarthy is passionate when talking 
about the natural use of American Sign 
Language (ASL) as opposed to other ar- 
tifical means of visual communication for 
the deaf. ASL is based on manual signs 
as symbols which are words unto 
themselves to express concepts, with its 
naturally evolved grammar structures. It 
is not to represent English, Morse code 
does. 


“Il am one of the lucky few who had 
deaf parents. Unfortunately, with many 
hearing parents, they denigrate sign 
language and put more emphasis on other 
artifical communication modes such as 
finger-spelling (one hand symbol means 
one letter) or lip-reading. This creates pro- 
blems later in becoming skilled in English 
as a second language.” 

McCarthy illustrates the importance of 
learning ASL at an early age, as he relates 
his family’s history. ““My grandfather 
was deaf and didn’t go to school until he 
was 10 or 11. This was back in the late 
1800s. Most schools for the deaf had no 
educational programs for children. Voca- 


Se Te : To show the disadvantage of lip- 
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PATRICK FRANCIS McCARTHY. 


tional education was provided for 
teenagers and adults in trades like prin- 
ting and tailoring.” 


He continues, ‘“‘My grandfather first at- 
tended the American School for the Deaf 
in Hartford, Conn., which used a combin- 
ed method of teaching lip-reading and oral 
speech to the younger students and sign 
language to the older students. Those 
who failed the oral speech lessons were 
‘demoted’ to the classes with sign 
language, so to speak.” 

“He then had to be transferred to St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, 
N.Y. with the strong insistance of his big 
brother to get rigorous religious training, 
along with strictly lip-reading and 
speech.” 

He added, ‘At St. Mary’s, he met and 
became friends with Alexander Graham 
Bell who was dead against the use of sign 
language and was a strong promoter of 
lip-reading and finger-spelling.”’ 


reading, McCarthy has an anecdote. ‘‘One 
day my grandfather read Bell’s lips as 
saying ‘You're a fat boy.’ My grandfather 
was very upset until one of the nuns said, 
‘No, he said you were a fine boy.’ Lip- 
reading is 90 percent guesswork. Try wat- 
ching TV with the sound off sometime. 
Could you tell what people are saying?”’ 

McCarthy’s father went to public 
school. ‘‘He had no interpreter, but 
somehow he survived. He was a lifelong 
advocate of ASL and instilled my love of 
reading by telling me what he read. With 
this good, consistent use of ASL, I had 
a better chance to decode written English, 
the ‘dead’ phonetic language unheard of 
to the deaf.” 


“| was lucky to go to a residential 
school for the deaf that allowed sign 
language. If I had gone to a public school, 
I would have had not much direct mean- 
ingful communication with the other kids, 
as there would have had to be an inter- 
preter there all the time. I got confidence 
and poise from the residential school to 
compete in the outside world. If I went 
to a mainstreaming school, I think I’d 
have an inferiority complex,”’ he said. 

McCarthy learned a limited form of 
speech from a therapist but is happiest 
when using ASL. ‘It’s not crude gestures 
as people may think. It’s very expressive, 
very refined, able to convey very subtle 
even abstract meanings.” 

For McCarthy’s generation, there are 
electronic aids for interpreting the sounds 
of telephones, television and movies. At 
home and in his office, a teletypewriter 
allows him to conduct phone conversa- 
tions by hooking up the phone to a telex 
machine and typing conversations. A 
special TV adaptor allows him to read 
captions and follow dialogue. Strategical- 
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He takes such complete 
charge of the conversa- 
tion that it’s easy for a 
hearing person to forget 
that he is almost totally 
deaf. 


ray. 


ly placed lights in his apartment flash 
when the phone or doorbell rings or when 
the fire alarm goes off. 


Going to the movie theaters is not a 
big problem. “I go to movies with a lot 
of action but there aren’t a lot of them out 
and, unfortunately, I’m not the Rambo 
type. Foreign movies with subtitles are 
my favorite. I find them much better than 
American movies.” 

McCarthy is contemplating joining the 
Boston Theatre for the Deaf mostly to 
meet new friends in the Boston area. 
“Most of my friends are deaf. I find it’s 
just easier to socialize with them than 
with hearing people, even with my fairly 
good speech.” 

McCarthy is enthusiastic about his job 
at NECC. “I’m in a position now to real- 
ly educate people to this very beautiful 
language.” - : 

This interview was conducted with the 
interpretering of Lisa Southwick. 
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Schuiteman wants increased coop visibility 


by Susan Briggs 
ECC has a new assistant director of 
cooperative education and placement. His 
name is Robert Schuiteman and he is 
determined to make more students aware of 
the opportunities available through the Cooperative 
Education and Placement Office. 

Schuiteman feels that co-op brings a ‘‘whole new 
dimension to career planning.’’ He wants students to 
know about and consider at least, an opportunity they 
may later appreciate having been given. 

Students in associate degree programs will be receiv- 
ing by mail a brochure, drafted by Schuiteman, explain- 
ing how the co-op program works and other benefits 
available through the Placement Office. 


The brochure is designed to “make co-op more 
visible” to the students. Schuiteman feels strongly about 
the program’s significance. ‘Cooperative Education can 
make a very important difference in a student's educa- 
tion. The student matures, achieves a sense of self con- 
fidence ... of self, as well as a sense of direction.” 

Many students already have jobs. Schuiteman says 
that they should come in and find out if their job can 
meet the academic criteria for co-op. He points out that 
it is difficult to set guidelines to determine whether or 
not a job can be considered academically acceptable. 
“We have to make sure our objectives are consistent 
with the educational sector of the college, but we also 
have to be flexible,’ he says. 

He tells the story of a young man out west who worked 
at a pizza parlor while attending college. The man had 
about $800. He decided that he could run a better pizza 
place, so he started his own and called it Pizza Hut. 


If that man had sought academic credit for working 
in a pizza parlor, he may not have been taken seriously. 
It was, however, a valuable learning experience. 

With this in mind, Schuiteman looks closely at stu- 
dent’s jobs to assess whether or not they may be 
academically acceptable. 
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ROBERT SCHUITEMAN is the new assistant director 
of cooperative education and placement. 


He stresses how important it is for employers to 
“understand the philosophy of the school and particular- 
ly the co-op concept.’’ He reminds us that the employer 
holds a great deal of responsibility in providing the stu- 


dent with a “bona fide educational experience.”’ The deci- 
sion as to the acceptability of a job for co-op credit lies 
with the faculty coordinators. 

Schuiteman is currently living in Essex, MA. He grew 
up in Michigan. He earned a bachelor’s degree in 
Political Science at Hope College in Holland, Michigan; 
his master’s degree and a Ph.D. in higher education at 
the University of Michigan, in Ann Arbor. 


Before coming here, he was dean of admissions at 
Wentworth Institute of Technology, in Boston. At 
Wentworth, Schuiteman worked closely with the direc- 
tor of co-op and placement. 

He first became involved with NECC through an “‘ar- 
ticulation agreement’’ program. Such a program 
guarantees transfer acceptance to Wentworth upon 
satisfactory completion of a two year associate degree 
program. 

Schuiteman worked with members of staff and facul- 
ty at NECC and he was impressed with the people and 
the school’s potential. “I got a sense that Northern 
Essex is innovative, flexible; it responds to the needs 
of the community, and is doing some interesting and ex- 
citing things educationally.” 


He enjoys working in student services. He also likes 
boating and sailing in the Essex and Ipswich Bays as 
well as fishing and hiking. 

He has a love for music that he has maintained since 
the time he belonged to a band in Michigan called ‘‘The 
Solidaires.’’ Schuiteman played piano and the saxophone 
and although he has given up playing music, he very 
much enjoys classical, jazz, and big band. 

He encourages students to come to the co-op office 
in the Student Center and discover the valuable oppor- 
tunity available to them through the Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement. There is nothing 
to lose and a maximum of six credit hours to gain. Add 
to that the earned income and invaluable work ex- 
perience and you have a program that is definitely worth 
looking into. 


Wilcoxson forming 


Course on 


by Chris Marsh 

Dr. Beth Wilcoxson, NECC professor 
of history and government, is forming a 
new class for the next semester called 
Contemporary Soviet Society. It will be 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Fridays at 1 p.m.° 

Wilcoxson’s experience with the 
Soviets is quite extensive. She has been 
to the Soviet Union six times. Her sixth 
time was just this last summer. She has 
also travelled to South America and 
Europe and did some studying for her 
doctorate in England. 

Her educational background is very im- 
pressive as well. She has a doctorate 
degree in political science and history 


Russians mm 


from Boston College, a bachelor’s degree 
from Gordon College and a master’s 
degree from Northeastern. In addition, 
Wilcoxson was appointed to chairperson 
of the history and government depart- 
ment this past July. 


When asked if she plans to keep 
teaching, she said that she would like to 
teach for a least four more years here at 
NECC, but would also like to teach at a 
four year college. 


She said, however, that she likes the 
diversity of her students at NECC and 
their strong interest in learning history. 
She has also taught at Gordon College 
and Bradford College. 


Long, winding road leads 
older student to NECC 


by Mark Kelly 

Some things keep going. There are 
airplanes from the 1940's that still fly. 
There are cars from the 1950's that still 
run. There are also older students who 
come back to school. 

Students like these find there is no limit 
to the amount of information the mind 
can store and no limit to one’s education. 
Bob Tarjan is one of these elite few who 
want to keep learning. 

In his early sixties, having retired from 
his job in public relations, Tarjan has 
been attending classes at Northern Essex 
since September. ‘‘I wanted to keep ac- 
tive. I missed the social aspect of school. 
I like to meet people,” said Tarjan. 


Tarjan grew up in Watertown and 
graduated from high school there in 1941. 
He considered himself a good student. 
Soon after graduation he volunteered to 
join the Army Air Corps shortly after the 


attack on Pearl Harbor., 

“Like many young people at that time, 
I wanted to do my share and help my 
country. There was a lot of patriotism 
because of the war and people wanted to 
go in,” he said and explained that 
volunteers had the advantage of picking 
the branch of service they wanted. Tarjan 
did not intend on making the air corps a 
career. Yet he came out of the war a 
veteran with a record of over 50 missions 
in a B-25 Mitchell bomber. 

After the war, Tarjan worked in a film 
processing plant. He became foreman and 
worked the graveyard shift. He enjoyed 
the late hours. 


In 1948 he decided to go to Boston 
University. He kept his job and studied 
during the day. He majored in the public 
relations field. “I commuted to school. At 
that time I lived in Waltham so it was a 
short distance,’’ he said. 
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DR. BETH WILCOXSON. 


“My social life was terrible. There 
wasn’t any time for parties.” Tarjan us- 
ed his time well as he took extra courses 
and completed his graduation ahead of 
schedule. 

He left Boston University in 1959 with 
a degree in public relations. His intention 
was to go into the field of industrial 
psychology, however. 

After his college years Tarjan worked 
for a supermarket as the director of per- 
sonnel. The store eventually was taken 
over by a larger chain and he didn’t want 
to relocate. He explained that he was mar- 
ried and had a family. 

Subsequently, he worked for the 
government. 

Tarjan next worked for the IRS as an 
administrative officer. It was a fairly high 
position, he explained. He was put in 
charge of three hundred people at the 
North Andover plant. 

“There was quite a bit of pressure and 
I worked long hours,’’ he said. “It was 
hectic at times. I worked there for fifteen 
years. Last spring I retired after having 
open heart surgery.” 

He didn’t do much for a couple of 
months after retirement. He then came 
to realize that the mind is just like the 
body in that it has to be exercised. This 
is one of the reasons he came back to 
school. 

Also the academic environment ap- 
peals to Tarjan. He is taking news broad- 
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casting, television production, a piano 
course, and also a ballroom dance course. 

He says he enjoys the balance of these 
courses, but he has always been in- 
terested in the media. If he could do it all 
over again, he would choose either radio 
or television as his major. Next he plans 
to take Television Production II. 

Tarjan’s enthusiasm for school con- 
tinues after hours. He is presently a 
volunteer member of the Samaritans, a 
suicide prevention group. He is also a 
member of its board of directors. He said, 
‘‘We try to befriend the callers and it 
works. A lot of people use it. They need 
to talk to someone. When other people 
feel good, it makes me feel good.”’ 

Tarjan enjoys hiking the beaches along 
the New England coast. His favorite 
beach is Plum Island. He likes to stay in 
shape and works out twice a week. He 
also likes the seasons. He says he would 
never live anywhere else. He finds this 
area of the country the most beautiful of 
all. 

He also collects antiques and is a 
Celtics fanatic. He says his team and he 
doesn’t miss any games. 

This special student especially enjoys 
campus life. It brings him a sense of 
youth. He likes talking about the new 
fads and trends that today’s younger 
students have. He says he would rather 
be here at Northern Essex than anywhere 
else. It is a very special place to him. 


Life Long 


Briefs 


Thursday lectures 
at 2 p.m. 
Library 
Nov. 6 
Common Threads II 
Global women artists 


Cindy Cohen, coordinator of the Oral 
History Center, Cambridge, will present 
a slide lecture, Common Threads, with ex- 
cerpts of stories of artists. She will ex- 
hibit samples of lace, batik, embroidery, 
applique, crochet and weaving. Bring a 
sample of your own fabric art or one made 
by a famiiy member. 


Nov. 13 
A museum 
comes to us 


Diane Fagan-Affleck, associate curator 
of the Museum of American Textile 
History, will present a slide lecture on late 
19th century textiles with attention to 
the profusion of 1880s color and design. 


Nov. 20 — 
Trekking in Peru: 
land of the Incas 


John Halloran of Adventure Learning 
will relive his 1986 summer tour through 
the Andes of Peru to the lost city of 
Machu Piccux in a slide lecture. 


Nov. 27 
Thanksgiving Day, 
no lecture 


- Interested 
in herbs? 


Are herbs an interest of yours? 
Cultivate that interest by joining the 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society. This 
lively group has planned and planted the 
fragrant lavender-hued herb garden in the 
college quadrangle. They go on day her- 
bal safaris, exchange information and 
welcome new members. Dues are $5 an- 
nually, beginning January 1. 


Need a ride? 
Call Neet 


Northern Essex Elder Transport 
(NEET) provides transportation through 
local Councils on Aging. Call the follow- 
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LOUISE CRAMER, coordinator for Life Long Learning. 


What can be done about crime? 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association and Life-Long 
Learning Program will present public 
forums on crime: What we fear, what can 
be done? on Wednesday, Nov. 12 from 
noon to 2 p.m. and Thursday, Nov. 13 
from 7 to 9 p.m. in the Bentley Library 
Conference Center. 


Registration will begin one half hour 
prior to each program, The programs are 
part of the Domestic Policy Association’s 
National Issue Forums, and are design- 
ed to inform members of the community 


on the issues, generate discussion, and 
provide legislators with feedback. 


The crime forums will explore three 
views on the crime issue, including enac- 
ting tougher laws to deter criminals, 
developing methods of recognizing high 
rate offenders and then imposing harsh 
sentences to keep them off the streets, 
and attacking crime at its roots by look- 
ing at the sociological causes of the pro- 
blem and not just the symptoms. 


Participating in the forums will be At- 
torney James L. Landy of Lawrence, 


LLL program 
offers something 
for everyone 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers 
an exciting variety of workshops, presen- 
tations and tours. Its purpose is to make 
Northern Essex of more service to elders 
in the Merrimack Valley and to provide 
an opportunity for them to participate in 
the life of the college. Everyone, however, 
is welcome. 

The Fall 1986 Program features Tues- 
day Workshops and Thursday Lectures. 

Both are free of charge. Unless other- 
wise indicated, programs are held in the 
Bentley Library Conference Area. For 
more information, or to receive a Life- 
Long Learning brochure, call Louise 
Cramer, coordinator. The number is (617) 
374-3688. 


Detective William Rayno for the 
Methuen Police Department, and Har- 
riett Hirsch, Victim/Witness Advocate, 
Methuen Police Department. Ed Higgins, 
coordinator of the Northern Essex 
Criminal Justice program, will be 
moderating both forums. These guest 
participants will make individual presen- 
tations on the crime issue and then the 
program will be open for questions, 
answers, and discussion. 

For more information, call Ernie 
Greenslade, NECC Director of Alumni 
Relations at 374-3862. 


Ss 


ing numbers: 

Amesbury - 388-4005; Boxford - 
352-8765; Georgetown - 352-6426; 
Groveland - 372-1101; Haverhill - 
374-2340; Merrimac - 346-9549; Newbury 
- 462-8114; Newburyport - 462-8650; 
Rowley - 948-7637; Salisbury - 462-2412; 
West Newbury - 363-5439. 


Each community has a core of local 
volunteers who use their own cars to pro- 
vide rides for the elderly to local and out- 
of-town medical appointments, essential 
shopping and social interaction (Life- 
Long Learning at NECC may qualify 
under this category) when other means 
are either unavailable or unaffordable. 


December 4 
Annual 
Christmas Party 


Make merry with our favorite musical 
men. Tony DiPietro and Ken Lang. 
There'll be feasting, singing, and a festive 
holiday atmosphere. Bring your favorite 
tray of goodies to add to the holiday 
cheer. Thursday, Dec. 4, 2 p.m. in the 
cafeteria. 


Spring 1987 Trip 
Pennsylvania 


Dutch Country 


We will join Charles F. Holbrook 
Associates for this Amish adventure. 
Ride the ‘‘CFH Express” luxury coach to 
the Pennsylvania back country, stopping 
for local landscapes and artisans, and 
“old world cookin.” During this 4 day-3 
night tour we will stay at the elegant 
historic Strasburg Inn. Special highlights 
include the towns of Lancaster and Inter- 
course, PA, a multimedia production A 
Land of Our Own, Chocolate World at | 
Hershey and historic Farnsworth House, 
Gettysburg with a visit from Abraham 
Lincoln (performed by James Getty). 
Dates and cost to be announced; make 
your reservations now. 


Volunteers needed for the Peace Corps 


The Program: The Peace Corps, now in 
its third decade, continues to rely on the 
dedication and commitment of Americans 
of all ages who volunteer to spend two 
years helping the people of developing 
countries to meet their basic needs for 
health care, food, shelter, and education. 

The goals of the Peace Corps, as 
orginally set by Congress, remain un- 
changed: to help promote world peace and 
friendship; to help developing countries 
meet their needs for skilled men and 
women; to help promote mutual 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and those developing 
countries. 


The Volunteers: There are now more 
than 6,000 volunteers and trainees in 60 
nations in Latin America, Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific. They offer skills in a wide 
variety of programs: maternal and child 
health, family nutrition, fresh water 
fisheries, agriculture extension, teacher 
training, math and science education, 


vocational training, small business con- 
sulting, public administration, natural 
resource development, forestry, conserva- 
tion and energy. 


_ Eligibility: An applicant must be a U.S. 
citizen and 18 years old. There is no upper 
age limit, and currently, more than 400 
volunteers are over 50. The applicant 
must be medically qualified and, if mar- 
ried, serve with his or her spouse. 


Training: Intensive short-term 
technical training enables volunteers with 
general educational backgrounds to serve 
in projects overseas such as health educa- 
tion, vegetable gardening and well con- 
struction. All volunteers receive language 
and cultural training, usually in the coun- 
try where they will be serving. Strong em- 
phasis is placed on learning the host coun- 
try’s language. 


Service: The normal tour of duty is 24 
months following three months of 
training. 


The goals of the Peace 
Corps remain unchallenged: 
to help promote world peace 
and friendship; to help 
developing countries meet 
their need for skilled men and 
women; to help promote 
mutual understanding bet- 
ween the people of the United 
States and those developing 
countries. 


Benefits: Transportation is provided to 
training sites and to and from the 
overseas assignment as well as for home 
leave in the event of family emergencies. 
While in training and during service, the 
volunteer receives a monthly allowance 


for rent, food, travel and all medical 
needs. A readjustment allowance of $175 
a month is set aside, payable on comple- 
tion of service. A $15,000 life insurance 
policy is optional, but everyone is covered 
by the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act in case of disabilities incurred in 
training or during service. 


Volunteer positions are currently 
available in the following professional 
areas: agriculture (crop extension, plant 
protection, farm mechanics, beekeeping, 
agricultural education, small and large 
animal husbandry), forestry, nursing, 
public health extension, occupational 
therapy, science and math education, 
engineering (civil and water resources), in- 
dustrial arts, accounting, home 
economics extension, physical therapist 
and special education (blind, deaf). 


For more information, write Peace 
Corps, Washington D.C., 20526; contact 
the nearest Peace Corps area office; or 
call, toll free, 800-424-8580, ext. 93. 
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Slaughter continues in Afghanistan 


be 
di we. TA. 


Afghan relief committee photo 


Afghan father and only other member of his family to survive a Soviet massacre. 


The Duke can’t brag 


by Kristen King 
ichael Dukakis is a shoe-in 


ol today. As governor, he’s 


seen the state’s economy 
turn from sluggish to 
booming in a short time. 

We say “‘seen” because he sat back 
and watched as the work of his 
opponents effected a change for the 
better. 

The Duke’s campaign commercials 
say, ‘‘They used to call us 
taxachusetts — they don’t 
anymore,” for which he takes credit. 
Yet, lowered taxes and subsequent 
thriving industry have nothing to do 
with Gov. Dukakis. 

He opposed Proposition 242, which 
decreased property taxes from 4.8 
per cent to 2% (hence the 
proposition’s name). 

The man responsible for the tax 
proposition, along with Barbara 
Anderson and Citizens for Limited 
Taxation, is none other than Gregory 
Hyatt, would-be Dukakis opponent 
and former CLT director. 


In 1979, Proposition 2% and Gov. 
Edward King brought the state’s 
total revenue burden below the 


national average for the first time 


since 1971. 

A third factor in the state’s 
economic turn-about was Ronald 
Reagan and his commitment to 
defense spending. Massachusetts 
receives nearly six per cent of the 


procurement budget because of its 
high-tech strength. 

Dukakis, for his part, opposed 
Proposition 242, opposed Ed King, 
Ronald Reagan and defense budget 
increases. 

Dukakis brags his employment 
training program reduced the 
number of welfare recipients in the 
state from 123,100 to 88,758. What 
he neglects to mention is that all but 
two thousand of them were dropped 
from the rolls before he took office 
the second time in January 1983. 

One of his campaign commercials 
says that Dukakis is giving the state 


by Kristen King 
he on-going massacre of Afghan 
civilians by Soviet troops is 
virtually ignored by the American 
media, while the plight of black 
South Africans receives excessive 
coverage. 

Yet the atrocities and flagrant human 
rights violations the Soviets are 
committing in Afghanistan are far more 
serious than what the Blacks in South 
Africa are suffering. 

Since invading the country in 1979, 
Soviet troops have systematically 
murdered one million Afghans and driven 
four and one-half million from their 
homeland. 

Jean Francois Revel, author of How 
Democracies Perish and Roseann Klass, 
director of the Afghanistan Information 
Center of Freedom House, New York 
City, reported in National Review (Oct. 
1985) the heinous acts of Soviet soldiers 
in Afghanistan. 

Soviet troops enter villages raping and 
killing civilians, disemboweling pregnant 
women and burning buildings. They 
attack wedding parties, farmers in their 
fields, and crowded market places. 

They bomb medical centers and target 
caravans of refugees, women and children 
mostly, fleeing to safety in Iran or 
Pakistan. 


Michael Barry, a leading expert on 
Afghanistan, says that between April 27, 
1978 (the date of the pro-Soviet coup just 
prior to the invasion) and Jan. 5, 1980, 
27,000 Afghans were executed in the Poli 
Charki concentration camp near Kabul. 
The United Nations substantiated the 
story. 

In their efforts to crush the resistance 
movement, the Soviets have razed crops, 
destroyed granaries and killed herds and 
flocks, resulting in near-famine 
conditions. 

The French humanitarian organization, 
Medecins Sans Frontieres (Doctors 
without Borders) which has been secretly 
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sending medical teams into Afghanistan 
since 1980, reports that 85 per cent of 
infants in the Panjshur Valley died of 
malnutrition in the winter of 1985. 


Not only has the Western press 
ignored the Afghan situation, it has 
attempted to explain it away. 

Revel and Klass reported that Western 
journalists have labeled the invasion a 
‘mistake, a marginal act 
unrepresentative of the fundamental 
thinking of Soviet leadership.” 

The truth is that Soviet policy in 
Afghanistan is simply the outworking of 
USSR ideology. Afghanistan lies in the 
way of Pakistan, a strategic port on the 
Indian Ocean. To obtain its goal of taking 
over Pakistan, the Soviets, in keeping 
with the tradition of the Kremlin, employ 
force. 

Unfortunately for the USSR, it has 
encountered a determined rebel force in 
Afghanistan that has managed to stay a 
Soviet take over. 

Now in its seventh year, the invasion 
has become a thorn in the side of the 
Soviet Union. 

Some Western journalists, Revel and 
Klass say, believe that Western powers 
should help the Soviets to “save face” by 
not pressuring them to pull out and by 
not arming the resistance, so as not to 
provoke the Soviets. 

One wonders why the Soviets should 
be helped to ‘‘save face?’ It is to 
America’s shame that we have not done 
more to aid the Afghan Freedom 
Fighters. 

When reports of the Nazi slaughter of 
Jews were first released in 1942, they 
were dismissed as “unsubstantiated.” We 
cannot afford to wait. The killing in 
Afghanistan is happening now. 


“They used to call us Tax- 
achusetts — they don’t 
anymore.’ 


the ‘‘biggest tax cut in its history. He 


has no cause to brag, however, 
because the legislature approved the 
tax cut in the summer of 1985,over 
Dukakis’ objections to it. The cut is 
the repeal of the 7% per cent surtax 
he instituted during his first term. 
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Anderson and CLT collected 
137,000 signatures petitioning for 
repeal of the surtax. 

In the fall, Dukakis had a sudden 
change of heart and claimed credit 
for the repeal. 

Does the honorable governor 
suppose that voters suffer from 
amnesia? Either Dukakis has a short 
memory, or worse, he actually 
believes himself when he says he’s 
responsible for the state’s thriving 
economy. Governor Michael Dukakis 
— Good for Massachusetts? 
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It is inconceivable to me that faculty 
and staff at an institution of higher 
education would be capable of being so 
callous, insensitive, and unaware as to be 
able to select a film about organized crime 
as a representation of Italian culture at 
an ethnic festival. 

Whether the film was an award- 
winning film or not, or who directed, 
produced and acted in it, whether other 
faculty and staff were asked for input or 
not, and how many disclaimers the film 
presents are all irrelevant to the issue. 

The issue is the film is about the Mafia 
and was selected to represent Italian 
culture at an ethnic festival. If the film 
had been selected as part of a general film 
festival of award-winning films, I would 
have no problem with it. The objections 
being presented here are not objections 
to the film per se, they are objections to 
the film’s being selected as representation 
of Italian culture at an ethnic festival. 


When | saw the flyer advertising the 
selection of films for Oktoberfest, I did 
not want to believe what I was seeing and 
looked to see if there could be some other 
explanation for the selection. 

When I realized what was done, my 
colleagues and I immediately drafted the 
memo and asked people to sign it and 
send it to the committee in hopes we 
could avoid an incident that could lead to 
some very ugly consequences for 
Northern Essex Community College if 
the film came to the attention of the 
Italian-American community off-campus. 

I naively assumed the committee would 
immediately realize they had made a very 


Senseless 


Animals tortured 
for sake of fashion 


by Marie Barysky 

Is it right for an animal to be killed just 
to keep the the Princess of Wales in 
luxury? 

Torture of animals for their pelts has 
been going on for more than 30 years and 
the number has greatly increased. The 
current estimated figure of animals 
slaughtered in Canada and the United 
States is over 20 million. 

Many people do not seem to care. “‘Oh 
they are only little beasts - they don’t 
suffer anyway.’’ Of course they do. The 
animal caught in a trap is caught in a 
‘leghold’ machine. It is held there for 24 
to 48 hours by locked metal jaws which 
crush its leg or pelvis until it breaks. 
The animal is also starved; no food or 
water is given to it. The blood that is 
drawn attracts many flies and other 
predators which try to eat it. 

Some of the animals, to free 
themselves, bite off their own legs, 
leaving behind flesh and bone. To avoid 
it, some trappers attach wire to their 
traps. If the animal does try to escape, 
the wire will grab hold of it, eliminating 
the chance for the animal to escape. 

What is the pain involved in this whole 
situation? It is conceivable that the 
animal feels as much pain as a human 
would in the same ordeal. 

Today, traps are sold over the counter 
and anyone (children, too) can become a 
trapper. There is no particular number 
that a trapper must catch, but in 1983 
over 22,908,000 animals were caught and 
sent to the United Kingdom for trade. Of 
those 15 per cent actually died. In 1983, 
over 3,449,700 fur-bearing animals were 
killed. Today the figure is increasing. 

Most of the fur sold today is ‘farmed.’ 
Animals are raised and killed on a farm. 
Fox, mink and chinchilla are the most 
common victims. 

Here are some of the conditions animals 


suffer under — conditions which would 
never be valid under the Zoo Licensing 
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‘Godfather’ not an ethnic film 
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‘Shocking’ selection outrages faculty members 


serious error in judgment and could not 
but agree to substitute a very fine 
videotape they were provided with, 
especially since all other showings were 
also videotapes. 


At the very least, the hope was that 
“The Godfather” would not be shown at 
the ethnic festival, and that would be the 
end of it. When Tony Iacobucci phoned 
for permission to print the memo in the 
Observer on Oct. 22, I said no, because 
I did not want to embarrass the 
committee and the school, and thought 
the best thing for all would be to have the 
incident thankfully forgotten. 


Unfortunately for all of us, a few 
members of the committee have seen fit 
to advertise their callousness through an 
article in the Observer and this statement 
is a response to that article. 

As a sociologist and teacher, I spend 
enormous energy trying to combat 
bigotry and prejudice in my work. The 
college experience and especially the 
community college experience, is 
perceived by many social scientists as one 
of the most positive and productive 
components of our social structure for the 
purpose of turning negative social forces 
around; of diminishing the evil and pain 
caused by distorting stereotypes and the 
bigotry that is maintained and reinforced 
by such stereotypes. 

I would like to believe that is a goal 
shared by the entire college community, 
but apparently that belief is a 
manifestation of my naivete; perhaps 
wishful thinking. What level of 
intellectual prowess is necessary to 


slaughter 
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‘What is the pain involved in 
this whole situation? It is con- 
ceivable that the animal feels 
as much pain as a human 
would in the same ordeal.’ 


i) 


understand that showing a film about 
organized crime as a representation of 
Italian culture at an ethnic festival is to 
reinforce stereotypes about Italians? 

It is shocking to realize that, once 


apprised of the insensitivity of their 


selection, some members of the 
committee would see fit to defend it. 

Signed, 

Selma Singer 


Behavorial Science Department 


It is regretted the Observer printed one 
side of ‘‘The Godfather”’ story without 
learning the other side from. the peti- 
tioners themselves (pages 1 and 13 of the 
Observer, Oct. 21, 1986.) 

As described in the Oct. 7 issue of the 
Observer, the Oktoberfest Committee 
advertised its plan for Oktoberfest as a 
“celebration of ethnic groups including 
Hispanics, Irish, Italians and Germans.” 
Therefore, when it was learned that the 
festival's films included ‘‘The 
Godfather,”’ the petitioners objected to a 
film about organized crime being selected 
to represent Italian culture at an ethnic 
festival. Now, the petitioners are being 
accused of censorship by the chairpersons 
of the Oktoberfest Committee. 

As one of the petitioners, I wish to 
emphasize that this is not a censorship 


The following memo is from Selma 
Singer, John Guarino and 15 other 
teachers who petitioned against the col- 
lege’s showing of ‘‘The Godfather.”’ 

The inclusion of ‘‘The Godfather,”’ as 
a film reflecting Italian culture is an 
outrage to everyone on this campus, of 
whatever ethnic origin. To imply that the 
Mafia is representative of Italian culture, 
goes beyond being insulting. Think of all 


Act. They are denied their space to live. 
Animals need an average 25 acres of land 
to survive and when they do not get that 
much land, they become lunatics. 

Animals are only allowed to live one- 
seventh of their life span. Is this really 
necessary? Does this have to happen to 
innocent animals? This is an unnecessary 
and inhumane thing to do. 

All this waste of life serves luxury and 
vanity. Take a few moments to think 
about the animal and pain it undergoes. 
When people start realizing this — 
hopefully this evil practice will come to 
an end. 


the contributions Italians have made to 
the world through art, music, literature, 
architecture, and especially in modern 


issue. There is no objection to the film, 
per se. If ‘‘The Godfather’ had been 
selected to be shown on campus in any 
other context (for example, as one of the 
films shown for entertainment on 
Wednesdays at noon) the petitioners 
would not have objected. The Oktoberfest 
Committee was repeatedly informed of 
this. The objection here is to the selection 
of a film about organized crime as a 
representation of Italian culture at an 
ethnic festival. 

The Oktoberfest Committee should 
have accepted the petitioners’ 
recommendations, including suggestions 
for alternate Italian films, with better 
grace. 

Signed 
John B. Guarino, 
History and Government Department 


Text of faculty memo 


film-making; how is it possible that ‘‘The 
Godfather,” a film ‘about organized crime, 
was chosen to represent Italian culture. 

We are ashamed to have this selection 
made known to the public either on cam- 
pus or off, and demand that it be chang- 
ed immediately. 

We suggest as alternatives, any of the 
following: 

Any Fellini Films, i.e: ‘‘Two Women,” 
“Bread and Chocolate,” or any Wet- 
mueller films, i.e: ‘““Swept Away’’ or 
“Seven.” 7 


Question 1 


Pro-choicers rally 


Wednesday, Oct. 29, 7-9 a.m., hundreds 
of pro-choice advocates, including state 
legislators and other public officials, lin- 
ed Massachusetts Ave. from Boston Ci- 
ty Hospital to Alewife Parkway to ex- 
press opposition to Question -1 on the 
Nov. 4 ballot. This massive visibility ac- 
tion, organized by the Boston chapter of 
the National Organization from Women 
(NOW) with the Campaign for Choice, 
stretched seven miles across Boston and 
Cambridge. 


Question -1, if passed, would give the 
Massachusetts Legislature the power to 
outlaw abortion and some forms of birth 
control. ‘‘Momentum against Question -1 
is clearly building. Voters do not want to 


give the Legislature control over such a 
personal, private decision,’’ stated Cam- 
paign for Choice Director Carol Doherty. 

This event was part of an intensified 
visibility effort by the Campaign for 
Choice that included television and radio 
spots. advertisements on the MBTA. 
sign-holding and a statewide literature 
drop. Boston NOW President Jennifer 
Jackman explained, ‘‘Poll after poll shows 
that the majority of women and men in 
this state oppose any attempt to restrict 
women’s access to abortion and birth con- 
trol. A no vote on Question -1 is the pro- 
choice vote.” 

Spokespersons, including Carol Doher- 
ty, were available at the Auditorium T- 
stop on Mass. Ave. in Boston. 


The other side 


Abortion opponents are lobbying for a 
constitutional amendment restricting 
abortion. They encourage voters to vote 
yes on Question 1. 

Massachusetts Citizens for Life main- 
tains that tax dollars in the state pay for: 

* Up to 8,500 abortions per year (about 
25 percent of all abortions done in the 
state). 

* Out-of-state abortions performed on 
Massachusetts minors. 

¢ One aboriton every 15 minutes of 
every working day (That’s $700 every 
working hour). 

¢ Repeat abortions. Massachusetts 
abortionists officially report between 35 
and 44 percent of their clients in 1985 had 
previous aboritons. One clinic reported 


that 625 clients obtained their fourth or 
more abortion (Mass. Department of 
Public Health). 


The Coalition for Responsible govern- 
ment advocates a vote of yes on Question 
1 for the following reasons: 

¢ The public should have a voice in how 
their tax dollars are spent. 

¢ Public money should not be spent for 
a private ‘‘choice’’. 

¢ Public money should not be spent for 
convenience on the minor girl in out-of- 
state clinics, on the minor girl without her 
parents even knowing and on repeat 
abortions. 

e Public money should not be spent to 
subsidize abortion clinics. 
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The foolproof 
way to win big 
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by Judy Sirski 

I did not buy a Megabucks ticket. With 
my surefire method of number selection 
I would have won. I didn’t think it would 
be fair. 

When the latest Great American 
Dream Machine clicked off 72 tickets per 
second to thousands of people waiting in 
long lines, I watched the phenomenon on 
the evening news, sipped a cup of tea, and 
felt very smug. 


When the megadreams reached 
megamadness and the machine at 
Raynham Dog Track spewed out six red, 
yellow and green rubber balls shortly 
after 10 p.m. Saturday, I didn’t bother to 
watch. I could have told you days ago the 
numbers would be 5-28-31-11-23-12. 

I do not buy lottery tickets. I do not 
believe in luck. I would never do as a 
West Newbury housewife did and bet my 
car license number and the last two digits 
on my most recent grocery register 
receipt and expect to win. I would never 
poise my pen over a lottery ticket and 
consider circling the numbers correspon- 
ding to the date of my parakeet’s death, 
the amount of unpaid parking tickets ac- 
cumulated last month, or the total of all 
the screws holding the handles on my kit- 
chen cabinets. 


None of these methods is absolutely 
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JUDY SIRSKI. 


accurate. Yet, this is how most people 
pick winning or “‘lucky’’ numbers. 

I can only shake my head and smile. I 
am simply too practical to take part in 
this sort of foolishness. It is so 
unscientific. 

One might as well try what a local 
mathematics professor suggested as a 
more sensible way of winning 
Megabucks. The odds of winning last 
week’s jackpot were one in 1.9 million. It 
was simple to win, reasoned the professor. 
All he had to do was figure on his com- 


puter the 1.9 million possible number 
combinations and buy 1.9 million tickets 
to play them. All he needed was $1.9 
million to implement the scheme. 

But there’s a foolproof way of winning 
money. I discovered it just by chance as 
I read a magazine. I read a lot. I read the 
back covers of crossword puzzle books, 
the sides of cereal boxes and the fine print 
on the reverse side of greeting cards. It 
was no great feat to notice the words 
“Money Miracles Everywhere’ in a 
newspaper. They were in 72 point type. 

The ad asked me if I needed money. It 
asked me if I was struggling along try- 
ing to make ends meet with no light in 
sight. The ad offered me the opportunity 
to try rubbing a Buddha's belly to rub out 
my financal woes. All I needed to get 
money to buy a house, go on vacation, or 
get a new car, was to rub the Buddha. 


It worked for E.H. of Va. who got $500. 
G.T. of N.J. won the Canadian Sweep- 
stakes of $10,000. And A.F. of N.Y. was 
showered in the street with $10,000.98. 
The trick, said the ad, was to own your 
own Buddha that brings great wealth to 
anyone who gently rubs its belly. 

No one would be allowed to use my 
Buddha except me. It would be shipped 
to me in a plain brown package. I would 
have to hold it GENTLY in my RIGHT 
hand, Success was GUARANTEED. 


To me, rubbing Buddha's belly makes 
as much sense as playing one’s telephone 
number in the lottery. Yet, although the 
Horatio Alger rags to riches myth is the 
racial memory of today’s breed of greedy 
American dreamers, I do not believe G.T. 
of N.Y. would lie about rubbing Buddha’s 
belly to win money. It takes a certain 
amount of courage to admit a thing like 
that in a national magazine. 


| do not buy lottery tickets. | 
do not believe in luck. | would 
never do as a West Newbury 
housewife did and bet my car 
license number and the last 
two digits on my most recent 
grocery register receipt and 
expect to win. 


It was no surprise to me last week as 
I stood at the cash register of Christy’s 
Market that a lady in the Megabucks lot- 
tery line pulled a small Buddha out of her 
pocket and rubbed its belly before filling 
in her ticket. 

The numbers she circled were 
5-28-31-11-23-12. She filled out two 
tickets with the same number. She left 
the store with a smile. 

Now, if you would like to win 
Megabucks this week — simply write to 
me in care of the Observer, enclose just 
$5.95 and I will rush you your own BUD- 
DHA, in an unmarked package. 

We'll both be richer by the end of the 
week. 

Reprint, Observer, Spring, 1983 


Have Americans forgotten the holocaust? 


New York, N.Y. Oct. 24...Why, during 
World War II .and immediately after- 
ward, did the American public overlook 
the central feature of the Holocaust—the 
Nazi terror against the Jews? What final- 
ly promoted American awareness? Are 
Americans entering a new period of 
forgetfulness? 

These are some of the questions raised 
in the latest edition of Dimensions, A 
Journal of Holocaust Studies, published 
three times yearly by the International 
Center for Holocaust Studies of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

The issue, entitled ‘‘The Holocaust in 
the American Mind,” focuses on some of 
the reasons for what is described as 
“America’s ambiguous attitude toward 
the Holocaust.” 

In an article on why European Jews 
were ‘‘invisible victims in the American 
consciousness,’ Robert H. Abzug, pro- 
fessor of history, University of Texas at 
Austin, writes that the Nazi terror deep- 
ly challenged the American dream of 


Killer crack 


by Barbara Boutin 

A killer is roaming our streets and 
schools, our office buildings and even our 
homes, It’s looking for someone ignorant 
about the danger and destruction it can 
easily inflict upon its victims. 

The killer is crack, and it’s quickly 
becoming American’s newest menace. 
Everday, headlines warn of the dangers 
of the newly recognized drug. 

News coverage has been immense, and 
according to a recent report in Time 
magazine, a debate is heating up over the 
attention the media gives to the nation’s 
drug problem. 


Crack has been the focus of in- 
numerable reports on all major networks, 
newspapers, and magazines in recent 
months. There is no doubt about the im- 
pact of the press in heightening public 
awareness. 

Seventeen magazine reports there is 
debate over whether crack and cocaine 
are popularbecause of their availability, 
or they’re available because of their re- 


pluralism and acculturation. The 
American public, he declares, was less 
anti-Semitic or morally insensitive than 
profoundly disturbed by the implications 
of the Nazi assault of Jewry for America’s 
future. 

“For non-Jews, the Nazi terror sug- 
gested the possible inability of a society 
to tolerate its outsiders...for Jews, the ter- 
ror suggested their possible inability to 
integrate successfully into the larger 
society," Mr. Abzug writes. America 
therefore shunned the events in Europe 
in order to avoid confronting the possibili- 
ty that in America, too, ‘‘assimilation or 
pluralistic tolerance might not work.” 

In another article, Alvin H. Rosenfeld, 
professor of English and director of 
Jewish studies, Indiana University, ex- 
amines the question of historical amnesia 
in light of two recent public opinion 
surveys that showed a desire among near- 
ly half of the American public ‘‘to invoke 
a kind of statute of limitations on being 

~* the Holocaust.” 


Because, Mr. Rosenfeld writes, the 
ethos of the United States is ‘‘pluralistic, 
determinedly optimistic...and culturally 
if not constitutionally Christian,’’ there 
has been an unwillingness to acknowledge 
and transmit knowledge about the 
Holocaust, particularly since it would im- 
pose a burden of guilt on Christians. Mr. 
Rosenfeld concludes that there seems to 
be resentment among many Americans 
for being reminded about the destruction 
of European Jewry. 

That observation is also focused upon 
by Dennis B. Klein, editor of Dimensions 
and director of ADL’s Holocaust Center, 
in a reprint of a New York Times Op-Ed 
article he wrote, entitled ‘The Burden of 
Memory.” 

For entirely different reasons, writes 
Sidney Bolkosky, professor of history, 
University of Michigan at Dearborn, 
many Holocaust survivors also struggle 
with memories of the Nazi past. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Bolkosky, the fragmentation 
of many survivors’ stories is due to a defi- 


ciency in language and to the inability of 
traditional narrative to encompass their 
experiences, 

Dimensions also contains reviews of 
books that explore anti-Semitic thinking 
before and during the Holocaust, in- 
cluding the fourth volume of Leon 
Poliakov’s ‘‘The History of Anti- 
Semitism"; an essay on ‘Nazi 
Characteristics” based on books about 
Hitler, Albert Speer and Klaus Barbie; 
abstracts of articles from various 
periodicals; and an international calendar 
listing dates and locations of events 
related to the Holocaust and its study. 

Nat Kameny is chairman of the 
League’s Holocaust Center; Theordore 
Freedman, direcotr of ADL’s Intergroup 
Relations Division, is executive editor of 
Dimensions. 

Copies of the publication are available 
through the International Center for 
Holocaust Studies at ADL headquarters, 
823 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017 at $5 per issue. 


is on the loose, destroying lives 


cent popularity. 

One thing is certain, unbelievable 
though it may be, the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse reports that as many as 
five million people use cocaine. This is a 
number under dispute because of the 
belief that many occasional users and 
first or last timers are also included in the 
estimate. 

The huge number of users are not only 
teens. Persons of all ages believe the 
sweet promises of the drugs. 


The less money the user has, the more 
likely he is to use crack, because of its 
cheap price and increasing availability. 

Although the media may have already 
acquainted many with the fundamentals 
of the drug and how it’s used, still more 
have acquainted themselves by using it. 

Crack is a form of cocaine that is made 
to order for those looking for a cheap, 
quick high. The preliminary stage of 
readying the drug for actual use is sim- 
ple enough even for an amateur to easily 
turn coke into more popular crack. 


Smoking the drug in rock form can be 
ten times more powerful than ordinary co- 
caine, and that means more chance of 
physical dependance—the strong, driving 
need for more. It is not a strict rule that 
hopeless addiction will occur with crack 
the first time it’s used, but why take the 
chance? 

The belief that crack is a new drug is 
false. It has been around for at least ten 
years, and even though the word ‘‘crack”’ 
is new, its use isn’t. 

Kids and adults who are using crack on 
a regular basis are rarely just addicted to 
the one drug. Seventeen magazine reports 
that the majority of users are often 
dependent on several drugs at one time 
because the initial fear of crack is gone. 


Other drugs are believed to be both a 
cause and an effect of crack, as most 
users need something to bring them 
down, usually tranquilizers or alcohol. 
Health risks are then incurred. 

Crack has already cost many users 
their lives, but some are starting to reach 


It’s cool to be drug-free 


out. Help centers and hotlines are 
popping up everywhere, but they have to 
be used to be effective. 

Cities are starting to wage war on the 
dealers and pushers, and ex-users are 
coming forward to warn of the dangers 
connected with drugs, especially crack. 


Celebrities have joined the fight with 
powerful ads that tell of ‘‘The Big Lie.” 
Many are doing their best to influence 
kids to stay away from drugs, emphasiz- 
ing that it’s “‘cool’”’ to be drug-free. 

Even with the influx of information 
about the risks involved, many are still 
victims of the power of addiction. 

The Narcotics Anonymous phone 
number is 1-800-COCAINE. Or call the 
National Federation of Parents for a 
Drug Free Youth 800-554-5437. 
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NECC’s journalism and broadcast concentration 


An opportunity to learn career skills — 


The Journalism and Broadcasting Concentra- 
tion offers an opportunity for career training for 
those who have decided to specialize in com- 
munications, whether it is to learn skills needed 
for working on newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, free-lance writing or public information. 

You may want to acquire knowledge about a 
variety of the media, print or electronic, or you 
may decide to focus on one aspect. You might find 
you would like to concentrate on the broadcast 
courses or give full attention to newspaper repor- 
ting and production. 


As you are in the process of meeting core re- 


quirements for your associate’s degree, you are en- 
couraged to explore related courses in commercial 
art, photography, film, or advertising. 

Whatever courses you decide to take, you will 
find they offer you a large measure of practical ex- 
perience. As a journalism student, you will find the 
college newspaper, the Observer, is your 
laboratory — as you gather information, write and 
publish stories about the college community. 

As a broadcasting student, you can get the 
“hands on’”’ experience at the campus radio sta- 
tion, WRAZ, as well as at the school’s television 
production studio. 


Journalism courses 

In the introductory journalism course, you will 
become familiar with the techniques of newspaper 
reporting and production. You will join the staff 
of the Observer, helping to assure its regular 
publication by writing for each of the six issues 
published during the semester. 

You will begin to learn principles of journalism, 
interviewing techniques, and gain experience 
developing the principles of news design. At the 
same time, you will be instructed about the ethics 
of the profession. 

In Journalism II, you will build on skills 


‘You may want to acquire knowledge 
about a variety of the media, print or 
electronic, or you may decide to focus 
on one aspect ... Whatever courses you 
decide to take, you will find they offer 
you a large measure of practical 
experience.’ 


developed in the first course, doing more in- 
vestigative, interpretive and in-depth reporting, as 
well as getting more practice in news production. 
You will have experience in copy editing, and 
headline writing. 

You may, like many students, after completing 
two semesters of journalism, enroll in additional 
courses under a directed study plan. Those in 
directed study continue to work for the college 
paper, specializing in particular areas suited to 
their interests. 

They serve as editors, advertising managers, 
and special feature writers. Among their beats 
may be sports, editorials, the arts, the off-campus 
community, student government, alumni, faculty 
and student profiles, student services, etc. 

Having acquired reporting skills, you may sign 
in for a practicum, serving an internship at an area 
newspaper, broadcast station or public informa- 
tion office and earn academic credit in the process. 
You may wish to arrange an internship through 
the college’s Cooperative Education Program. 

Broadcasting courses 
Each of the electronic media courses in the con- 
centration emphasizes different aspects of news 
and information. 

In broadcast reporting, you wil learn that 

research, planning and clear writing are the foun- 


effective broadcasting journalism. You will work 
with television and radio equipment, spending 
equal time with radio and television news. You'll 
examine the responsibilities of broadcast news 
editors. 

In the introductory television production course, 
you'll learn basic skills as well as theoretical con- 
cepts. The focus will be on program concept 
development and script preparation. 

You'll learn techniques of using audio equip- 
ment, video camera, lighting, video switching, and 
video and audio tape recording. Assignments will 
explore traditional broadcast news and informa- 
tion forms as well. 

In the advanced television course, you will deal 
with more complex scripts, concentrating on field 
production techniques and post production 
editing. The course culminates with 10-15 minute 
informative program that employs a full-range of 
field production and editing skills. 


Staff teaching concentration 

The faculty teaching these courses are Elizabeth 
Arnold and Christopher Outwin. 

Arnold, who holds a master’s degree in Jour- 
nalism and English from the University of Iowa, 
has worked in the editorial department at Better 
Homes and Gardens magazine. She has taught at 
the University of Georgia, Shorter College, 
Berkshire Community College, and State College 
at Fitchburg. A member of the Northern Essex 
staff for 17 years, she took one year’s leave to com- 
plete additional media courses at Boston 
University. : 

Outwin is currently completing work on his doc- 
torate on educational media and technology at 
Boston University. He has a master’s degree in 
broadcasting from B.U. He has been production 
manager at WBGH, as well as general manager 
for Ithaca College’s two radio stations. 


History department featuring new courses 


by Prof. Jim McCosh 

Introduction to Geography is a new 
course; then, again, it isn’t. It is really a 
revision of the Principles of Geography 
course, which it has been created to 
replace. The course will make a continent 
by continent examination of the political, 
social and economic patterns which exist 
in the world today. 4 

As best it can, it will get right down to 
where the people live. Some mapwork will 
also be part of the course since working 
with maps is the best way to learn map 
locations. If you can, name the place, you 
should know where its at. Introduction to 
Geography will be taught at 10 MWF by 
Prof. McCosh. 


The Contemporary World is an up-to- 


date history course. Its emphasis will be 
twofold. On one hand, it will trace world 
history since the end of World War IJ; on 
the other hand, it will focus on current 
events. If an event was in the headlines 
yesterday, it may be the topic of class 
discussion today. 

The pages of history will be flipped 
back whenever, and as far as is necessary. 
Various modes of government and pat- 
terns of world trade as they exist today 
will be worked into the course. This 
course combines history, government, 
economics and geography, and it is 
designed for every student on this cam- 
pus. It will be taught at 11 MWF by Prof. 
McCosh. 


Contemporary Soviet Society is also an 


up-to-date history course. It will cover the 
government and the economy of the 
Soviet Union today, whether in the city 
or on the farm. It will try to give students 
a glimpse of the average Russian family, 
and it will analyze the social services 
which are available to the citizens of the 
Soviet Union: education, medicine, 
whatever. 

The Soviet approach to religion, 
literature, music, art, even television, will 
be covered by this course. Contemporary 
Soviet Society will be taught at 1 MWF 
by Prof. Wilcoxson. 


American Foreign Policy will trace 
U.S. foreign affairs from revolutionary 
times to the present. Special emphasis 
will be given to America’s emergence as 


Teaching technology 
Now disabled students get a chance to learn 


by Brian Smith 

New this fall is a course aimed at 
teaching students with disabilities about 
technology. The course was developed 
during the summer by Corrine Grise, 
chairperson of the division of math and 
science and technology, in association 
with Ephraim Weisstein, phvsical 
disabilities planner. It is entitled, “In- 
troduction to Technologies for Disabled 


Students.” 
Priscilla Caira, one of seven faculty to 


be involved in teaching the course says, 
“Tt is an attempt to give career awareness 
to hearing impaired students and to make 
them aware of different technology.”’ 
The topics to be presented include Com- 
puter Aided Drafting, Computer 
Maintenance, Computer Technology, 
Drafting, Surveying, and Electronics. As 


‘Our goal is to continue on 
and make as many students 
aware as possible.’ 


to why these topics were chosen, Caira 
says, “We had to think in terms of what 
they could do in business and industry 
fields.” She says another reason for their 
selection is ‘‘The course is largely 
demonstration and hands-on training. A 
straight type of lecture course would not 
make it.” 

She said these fields have the labs and 
equipment necessary and in other science 
lab courses the potential for danger is 
greater because of the chemicals that 
would have to be used, and other hazards 


that exist in the lab. 

“Tf a problem did develop, we could not 
warn the students quickly enough unless 
we had warning lights installed in the 
labs, or had each disabled student work- 
ing with someone who could hear,”’ she 
said. 

Although the course is targeted for 
disabled students, Caira says, ‘‘Any stu- 
dent who is undecided about his future 
can take the course to learn about the 
technology that exists. Our goal is to con- 
tinue on and make as many students 
aware as possible.” 

The class meets every Monday at noon 
in room E170, and depending on the topic 
of discussion. will meet in the appropriate 
lab. It is a one semester, one credit course 
and an interpreter and note taker are 
always present. 


a foreign power and to her relationship 
with Europe, Latin America and the Far 
East. The developing roles of the Presi- 
dent, the State Department and of Con- 
gress will be carefully tied into U.S. 
foreign policy. This course will be taught 
at 9 MWF by Prof. Laszlo. 


The Family in History will analyze the 
changes in family life in Europe and 
America from the Sixteenth Century to 
the present. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon the impact of industrializa- 
tion and modernization upon the family 
and its individual members. The Family 
in History will be taught Tuesday morn- 
ings 9 to 11:45 by Prof. Harada. 


SA CT 


Are You Deaf to Deaf People? 
Would you like to talk with deaf people 
in a meaningful way through sign 
language? 
Would you like to know more about the 
history of Deaf Culture in America? 


If you answered yes to one or both of the 
above questions 


THEN 


SEE YOUR ADVISER during pre- 
registration and sign-up for 
Introduction to 
Sign Language 
An exciting three credit course taught by 
a dynamic, native user of sign language 
Offered this spring on Tuesdays 10-11 
and Thursdays 9-11 
The class will be filled quickly on a first 
come, first served basis. Only 20 students 
will be allowed to participate 


SO... 
HURRY! 


Ob 


Dec. 7, 8 p.m., Swingle Singers 
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Concerts 
General Public — Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 268 Tremont St., 
Boston. Telephone 492-1900 or 
1-800-682-8080. Nov. 17, 7:30 p.m. 
$16.50-$17.50. 

Jose Feliciano, Cheryl Wheeler — 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St., 
New Bedford. Telephone 994-2900. 
Nov. 6, 8 p.m. $15-$19; $2 discount for 
elders and students. 

At Providence Civic Center — One 
LaSalle Square, Providence, R.1. 
Telephone 401-331-6700. Nov. 19, 7:30 
p.m., Steve Winwood, $13.50 and 
$15.50. 

At Centrum — 50 Foster St., 
Worcester. Telephone 798-8888. 
Tickets at box office and major ticket 
outlets. Nov. 19, 7:30 p.m., Alice 
Cooper. $13.50 and $14.50. Nov. 20, | 
7:30 p.m., The Monkees, Herman's 
Hermits, Gary Puckett and the Union 
Gap, The Grass Roots. $13.50 and 
$15.50. Nov. 21-22, 7:30 p.m., Peter 
Gabriel. $13.50 and $15. 

At Lowell Memorial Auditorium — 
50 East Merrimack St., Lowell. | 
Telephone 454-2854. Nov. 4, 7:30 p.m. 
Tom Jones, $25. 

Wynton Marsalis — Mechanics Hall, | 
321 Main St., Worcester. Telephone 
752-0888. Nov. 8, 8 p.m. $13.50 and 
$15.50. 


Series 
Great Performances in Lowell — 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East 
Merrimack St. Telephone 454-2299. 
Tickets $8-$17, subscriptions available; 
call for complete series information. 


J. Everett Collins Center for the 
Performing Arts — Shawsheen Road, 
Exit 43 off Route 93, Andover. 
Telephone 470-1905. Tickets 
$10-$22.50, subscriptions available; 
call for complete series information. 
Nov. 7-8, 8 p.m., Jose Feliciano. Nov. 
29, 6:30 p.m. Eddie Rabbitt. Dec. 5-6, 
8 p.m.; Dec. 7, 3 p.m., Pittsburgh 
Ballet ‘‘Nutcracker.”’ 

Merrimack Valley Performance 
Series — Arts and Science Center, 14 
Court St., Nashua, N.H. Telephone 
603-883-1506. Shows at 8 p.m. Nov. 
14, Crossbow and Susie Burke. $8. 
Dec. 6, Granite Statesmen. $8. 


Plays 
“Isn’t It Romantic” — Theater by 

the Sea, 125 Bow St., Portsmouth, 
N.H. Telephone 603-431-6660. Opening 
Nov. 6-Dec. 7. Performances: Tuesday 
through Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 4 and 
9 p.m., Sunday 3 and 7:30 p.m.; Nov. 
12 and Dec. 3, 2 p.m. Tickets $12-$19. 
Comedy by Wendy Wasserstein. 

“North Shore Fish” — 267 East 
Main St., Gloucester. Telephone 
281-4099. Opening Nov. 7-30. Perfor- 
mances: Friday 8:10 p.m., Saturday 
6:15 and 9:15 p.m., Sunday 3:15 and | 
6:15 p.m. Tickets $12.50, Sundays $10. | 
Comedy by Israel Horovitz. Presented | 
by the Gloucester Stage Company. 


Le Grand David and His Magic 
Company — Cabot Street Theater, 286 
Cabot St., Beverly. Telephone 
927-3677. Sundays, 3 p.m. Adults $7; | 
children under 12, $5. Magic, music, | 
dance revue. 

“Hobson’s Choice” — Boston 
University Theater, 264 Huntington | 
Ave. Telephone 266-3913. Nov. 4-8 and | 
11-15, 8 p.m., and Nov. 16, 2 p.m. 
Tickets $5-$6, elders and students $3. 
A play by Harold Brighouse about 
working-class Victorian England. 

Playhouse Dinner Theater — 109 
Main St., Amesbury. Telephone 
388-9444 for reservations. Perfor- | 
mances Wednesday through Saturday; | 
buffet dinner at 7 p.m., show at 8:30 
p.m. Nov. 9 and 23, buffet at 1 p.m., 
show at 2:30 p.m. Through Nov. 1, 
“Dracula.” Nov. 5-29, “Not with My 
Daughter.” 


A Wonder-ful show 


Stevie remains at the forefront of modern music 


by Scott Truesdale 

Probably the most influential and 
successful artist ever to emerge from the 
vast Motown catalog of performers is 
Stevie Wonder. For over 20 years, he has 
been at the forefront of modern music, 
producing music that is both lyrically 
challenging and rhythmically infectious. 

Wonder has a reputation as an artist 
who never underestimates the potential 
of his audience. An example of this can 
be found side by side with songs like My 
Cherie Amour or I was Made to Love Her. 
More topical songs like Village Ghetto- 
Land and You Haven't Done Nothin, deal 
with the poor condition of communities 
like Watts, Roxbury and Harlem and how 
President Nixon had done little to 
alleviate the gross injustice. 

This musician has released albums 
widely regarded as classics, some of 
which are considered masterpieces of 
modern pop. The most famous of these is 
Songs in the Key of Life, which is called 
by many critics the most influential 
album ever recorded by a black artist 
dealing with his ethnic climate and the 
world in relation to that climate. 


Wonder’s music has done what few 
black artists’ music has. It has crossed 
over to white audiences, yet it has still 
managed to retain the original black 
audience. 


This cross cultural attraction was never 
more evident than at his most recent New 
England concert Oct. 3 at the Providence 
Civic Center. There was a wide mixture 
of people. Black, white, young, old, whole 
families turned out en masse to see this 
living legend perform all his hits and more 
in a stunning three and half hour show 
which didn’t end until after midnight. 

Performing on a round revolving stage 
located in the middle of the arena floor, 
Wonder played two full hour and half 
sets, separated by a 30 minute 
intermission. Highlights of the first set 
included his three-song opening number; 
anew song, /t's Growing was followed by 
a torrid Master Blaster (Jammin) and 
Higher Ground. 


From there, he took off on the first of 
six numbers from his most recent LP Jn 
Square Circle. Wherabouts set the pace 


Concert 
Review 


for what would be a long stretch of love 
songs which included such Wonder 
standards as the recent hit Overjoyed and 
a stunning full length version of My 
Cherie Amour. His first standing ovation 
of the evening followed. 

He closed the first set with a string of 
top flight rockers like Uptight, 
Fingertips, Signed Sealed Delivered (I'm 
yours), I was Made to Love Her, and an 
earth shattering version of his 1970’s 
anthem Living for the City. 

During the last song, the four video 
screens flashed scenes of inner city blight: 
spray painted subways, broken glass, and 
children playing in litter encrusted 
basketball courts. All of these images 
drove the song home and a simple tale 
about the plight of a young Black in the 
city became an anthem for all. 


After a 30 minute intermission, Wonder 
came out onto the stage playing Love 
Light in Flight while surrounded by 
moving blue lights that scaled the entire 
arena. The second set began slowly with 
Wonder playing newer material like 
Spiritual Walkers while dancers disguised 
as priests in brightly colored robes 
boogied all around him to the beat. 

The high point of the set was a virtuoso 
harmonica performance of Alfie, the 
Dionne Warwick hit. From then on, the 
concert took right off as he played in 
succession (once again) several of his 
biggest hits of the 70’s: Sir Duke, I Wish, 
Isn't She Lovely, You Are the Sunshine 
of My Life, and Superstition, during 
which no one in the filled to capacity Civic 
Center was seated. 

The best, however, was yet to come. 
Stevie ended his show with J Just Called 
to Say I Love You (which fastened, for 
this reviewer, a new respect for the song), 
Part-Time Lover and two 1980's activist 
tunes, Happy Birthday and Apartheid 
(It’s Wrong). 


“Before Apartheid,” Wonder said to 
the audience, ‘‘I will sing this song until 
the troubles in Africa are over.’ It served 


Frankie goes wild 


by Len Medlock 

The lads from Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood have graced our presence once 
again with hip dance tunes on their se- 
cond album, Liverpool 

Last year we were still groovin’ to 
Relax from their debut LP, Welcome to 
the Pleasuredome which made its impact 
here in the states in 1983. Now that 
they've had a rest from touring and gain- 
ed immense popularity, they've come 
back and how! 

The new album boasts such a variety 
of happy dance tunes that purchasing 
this one is an investment. Warriors of the 
Wasteland was performed at the Mon- 
treaux Rock Festival and was well receiv- 
ed. Rage Hard, the first single released 
from Liverpool, has all the power and 
glory of a heavy rock tune. 


Liverpool contains a remake of David 
Bowie's Suffragette City, which doesn't 
go over well and Don't Lose What's Left 
is much too mellow for diehard dancing 
fools like Frankie fans. 

Out in front, we have Holly 
“Diamonds” Johnson and in charge of 
dance steps, Paul Rutherford who's ‘‘here 
for the smell of it.'’ Mark O’Toole (bass), 
Brien Nash (guitar), and Peter Gill 
(drums), complete the group that is 
Franke Goes to Hollywood—a group that 
is a way of life. 

I had the fortune to witness a Frankie 


frankie goes to bollywood 


I 


Album 
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concert and can recommend their show to 
anyone who likes to dance or just sit and 
watch the show. 


Liverpool is a statement. It simply 
says hold your head up high and rage 
hard. 

If you are a dancing Frankie fool, then 
Liverpool should be included in your 
record collection. “Frankie-ztt tumm 
tumb I know just what you mean!” Rage 
hard? 


as a fitting end to what was ultimately 
a stunning evening with a living legend. 

Wonder on record is an amazing artist 
who delights us with his genius which is 
both playful and keenly observant. 

Performing live, he becomes a true 
American hero who has made much of 
himself despite his handicap. As he joked 
and danced with the Providence crowd, 
he evoked not pity or sorrow, but 
admiration. 

This wonder of our culture has had such 
an effect on America, both musically and 
intellectually, that he has been not only 
an influential musician, but a keen social 
observer who provokes change as 
opposed to toleration of wrong doing, He 
is a living testimony to the true potential 
of man. From deep within the boogie 
jungle this is Scott Truesdale. 


‘Peggy Sue’ 
a delightful 
comedy > 


by Marie Barysky 

Peggy Sue Got Married is a funny and 
enjoyable romantic comedy. It stars 
Kathleen Turner who plays Peggy Sue, 
a separated mother of two, who attends 
her 25th high school reunion, where she 
passes out and wakes up back in the 
1960's attending high school again. Her 
life revolves around her high school 
sweetheart and so-called husband Charlie, 
played by Nicolas Cage, who got her preg- 
nant on her 18th birthday. 


Movie 
Review 


At 42, Peggy Sue relives her high 
school years differently by breaking up 
with Charlie and dating other men. As the 
story continues, she finds her love for 
Charlie is much too strong, and he realizes 
the same for her. 


As you can guess, the end of the story 
goes as follows: Peggy Sue regains con- 
sciousness and she and Charlie live hap- 
pily ever after with their two children. 

Directed by Francis Coppola, this 
movie is a great film for romantics, but 
girls, take it from me, if you have a 
boyfriend like mine, just nudge him when 
the movie is over. 


Award-winning film 
featured at SSC 


“The Fear That Binds Us," an award 
winning film concerning the history and 
impact of violence against women, will be 
presented by the Florence Luscomb 
Women’s Center Nov. 6 at 7 p.m. It will 
be shown at the Center, Sullivan 
Building, Salem State College. Free to 
Salem State students, $2 donation for 
non-students. For more information call 
745-0556, ext. 2357. 
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Modigliani brings a 
bright face to NECC 


by Preston Rowe 

Martha Modigliani brings a bright face 
to the NECC campus. She is a new per- 
sonal counselor for NECC students. A 
graduate student at Northeastern in 
Boston, she still manages to work at the 
Methuen Mall 25 hours a week. 

Modigliani says she would like the 
students to take advantage of her time 
spent here on campus. She says that we 
are “lucky to have services,”’ and that we 
should not feel intimidated. She is willing 
to help in any way she can, if just talk- 
ing to someone or trying to solve any par- 
ticular problem. 

Modigliani is a native of Milan, Italy. 
She moved to the United States when she 
was 11. She also has lived in Belgium and 
Holland where she attended an American 
International school. 

Her first area of contact in the states 
was Chicago where her family lived for a 
short time before moving to North An- 
dover in 1974. Modigliani was nationaliz- 
ed in 1979. 

She attended Holy Cross College and 
is now in her second year at Northeastern 
College for her master’s in counseling 
psychology. She hopes eventually to get 
her doctorate and specialize in family and 


‘She is willing to help in any 
way she can, if just talking to 
someone or trying to solve 
any particular problem.’ 


group therapy. She plans to live in the 
states, preferably, on the East Coast. 

During what little free time she has, she 
likes to spend playing tennis. She also 
said she has just recently learned how to 
ski. 


The most fun she has had recently was 
on a boat trip down the Nile in Egypt. She 
had the chance to view remains of a 
culture thousands of years old. 

She is at the division of continuing 
education Monday, 5:30-8:30 and Thurs- 
day, 3:30-8:30. Her hours at the counsel- 
ing office college center are Wednesday 
and Friday 9-1. 


Andrea Merrill joins 
student health service 


Andrea Merrill has joined the student 
health services as counseling intern. 

She will be offering services for per- 
sonal and couples counseling, group, 
crisis intervention and referrals. 

She is from Antioch/New England 
Graduate School, Antioch University, 
Keene, N.H., and is majoring in counsel- 
ing psychology. She received her 
undergraduate degree in behavioral 
science from the University of New 
Hampshire. 


Besides completing professional train- 
ing programs in communication skills and 
crisis intervention, she also has ex- 
perience working as a member of the Lon- 
donderry Family Mediation Program and 
the Rockingham County Hospice. 


She will be available in the health 
resource center, room 135, student center 
Mondays and Wednesdays from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and Fridays from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Merrill's internship lasts until May. 


Samaritans looking for a few 
good people to help save lives 


As the gift-giving season approaches, 
we rarely consider giving of our self as a 
gift. 

The Samaritans of the Merrimack 
Valley are looking for men and women 
who would like to make a commitment of 
five hours a week for their telephone 
befriending service which now serves the 
entire Merrimack Valley area seven days 
a week, 24 hours a day. 


The next 18-hour training class starts 
Nov. 5 from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Interviews 
will be held at the Samaritans on Satur- 
day, Nov. 1 from 9:30 to noon. If in- 
terested, please call the Samaritans in 


> 


Another job fair is slated for Nov. 19 
from 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. at the student 
center. 

The college has four job fairs each year. 
They usually attract between 25 to 30 
employers. 


Job Fair 
November 19 
9 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Student Center 


a 4 


Lawrence at 688-6607, in Haverhill at 
372-7200, in Lowell at 452-6733, and in 
Newburyport at 465-6100. 


| The OSD 
Brown Bag Fridays 
Seminar Series 


Friday 
12:15 to 12:55 p.m. 
Room C-109 
Feel free to bring your lunch 


Tel. (617) 374-3654 
TDD (617) 374-3659 


Nov. 7 


“Deaf Culture — A Brief Introduction” 
— William Glennon, Staff Assistant, 
NECC Gallaudet College Regional 


~ Nov. 14 


“A Brief Introduction to Conversa- 
tional Sign Language: Learn a few signs 
and have some fun,”’ Part II — Patrick 
McCarthy, Instructor, NECC Interpreter 
Training Program. 


ike) 


Robert Hatt photo 
COUNSELING INTERNS Martha Modigliani, Marian Richards, and Andrea Merrill. 


Richards available in 
as NECC counselor 


by Norma Pike 


Marian Richards, a graduate student of 
the University of Lowell, is completing 
her master’s degree in community/social 
psychology by interning as a counselor at 
NECC. She anticipates receiving her 
degree in the spring. 

Richards received her bachelor’s degree 
at Merrimack College in psychology and 
management. She is married and has 
three children. She owns her own business 
— Career Development and Writing Ser- 
vices, located in South Lawrence. 

After researching many area colleges, 


Richards chose NECC because of the 
complete career counseling program of- 
fered to students and the surrounding 
community. The program consists of 
career counseling, academic guidance, 
and job placement assistance. 
Richards’ service involves helping in- 
dividuals make career choices, aiding peo- 
ple in career transitions, and supporting 
women who are re-entering the workplace, 
or seeking higher education. 
Counseling services are available 
Wednesday and Friday 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


TRANSFER 
COLLEGE DAY 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, November 25, 1986 
10 a.m. through 12:30 p.m. 


Participating private and Boston-area 
colleges will include: 


Amherst College Lesley College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Gordon College 


Harvard/Radcliffe Regis College 


Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat School of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 

New England College 

New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 


Rivier College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm's College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheelock College 
Williams College 


Participating state colleges include: 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. Maritime 
Keene State 


Salem State 


North Adams State 


Westfield State 
Worcester State 
Plymouth State 


Lowell University 
U-Mass., Amherst 
U-Mass., Boston 
University of N.H. 
Southeastern 
Mass. University 


For further information, contact the Counseling Office, 
Room F-118, Student Center, 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
or call 374-3790 % 
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- Student recalls Lebanese conflict 


<y 


- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 35 dif- 
ferent countries, many of which have in 
recent history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ESL students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 
by Hala Abourizk 

My name is Hala Abourizk. I am from 
Lebanon. I was born in a small village 
called Aita E] Fakher. It’s a beautiful 
village, some say the most beautiful 
village in all of Lebanon. Grapes were the 
main product and my father owned a 
large vineyard. We were a large family 
with four girls and three boys. 

A terrible conflict began in my country 


in 1970. Many civilians were tortured and 
killed at that time. Fighting has con- 
tinued since then. 


I can still remember playing outside 
one day with my sister when suddenly, 
we saw the sky fill with jets and fire. 
There was smoke coming from a nearby 
mountain. My mother started screaming 
at us to come into the house because 
there’s war out there. A few minutes 
later, everything was calm. We ran out- 
side to find that many people got killed 
and ambulances were everywhere. 
Mothers were screaming because they 
had lost their children. It was the most 
horrible thing on earth. 


Because the fighting was getting 
closer, we had to move out of our village. 
One night, our parents packed the impor- 
tant things into the car and took us toa 
nearby city. That night, armed soldiers 
stopped our car repeatedly, prepared to 


Glamour holds contest 


Northen Essex Community College 
students are invited to participate in 
GLAMOUR Magazine’s 1987 Top Ten 
College Women Competition. Young 
women from colleges and universities 
throughout the country will compete in 


GLAMOUR'’s search for ten outstanding 
students. A panel of GLAMOUR editors 
will select the winners on the basis of 
their solid records of achievement in 


academic studies and/or extracurricular 
activities on campus or in the community. 


The 1987 Top Ten College Women will 
be featured in GLAMOUR’s August Col- 
lege Issue. During May, June or July the 
ten winners will receive an all-expense- 
paid trip to New York City and will par- 
ticipate in meetings with professionals in 
their area of interest. 

Anyone interested in entering the 
search, should contact Ernestine 
Greenslade, Alumni office for more infor- 
mation. The deadline for submitting an 


application to GLAMOUR is December 
19, 1986. 


Crotched Mountain 
Residential Services 


Weekend and Evening Jobs 
Positions available at their Salem and Plaistow N.H. group homes 
offering: 


meaningful work at competitive wages 
flexible hours 
tuition reimbursement available 
For information 
contact the Alper 


1-603-382-1481 


INTERESTED IN 


Compact discs or audio? 
Marketing? 
A resume builder? 


DIGITAL SOUND | 
MARKET SERVICES 


; 


Needs 
ambitious college students 
to be campus representatives 
Call 
1-800-223-6434 


1-219-626-2756 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


shoot. 

My mother lied to them, telling them 
that we were going to see her father who 
was dying. There was fear in our eyes that 
night on the highway as we prayed that 
we would get there safely. Our prayers 
were answered. 

I believe that the worst thing you can 
see in this life is people dying every day. 
Some people become accustomed to kill- 
ing and death. Hatred and fear can 


become so intense that killing becomes a 
hobby. I pray to God from the bottom of 
my heart to help these people. 

I have been in the United States for 
about three years now. I have a job that 
I enjoy very much. Besides my job, I go 
to school every day at the Lawrence cam- 
pus. I love the United States because it’s 
safe and because there are so many good 
opportunities to get an education and 
have a good job doing something you like. 


Rincon Hispano 


by Prof. Donald Conway 

Que piensa Ud. de la corrida de toros? 
Lo siguiente es una_ traduccion 
simplificada de un dialogo que relata 
James Michener en su libro Iberia. 

Americano: Como es posible ser 
civilizado y tolerar la corrida de toros? 

Los americanos decentes por ejemplo, 
nos oponemos al boxeo porque es 
demasiado brutal. Por que no se oponen 
uds. a la corrida? 

Espanol: Hay algunos espanoles que 
tienen esa misma posicion. Pero en cam- 
bio, tambien hay muchos espanoles 
decentes a quienes les gusta la corrida; 
para ellos la brutalidad no es un precio 
muy grande para tanta belleza. 

Americano: Pero como es posible 
justificar la brutalidad con la belleza? 

Espanol: Para comprender esto no 
debemos comparar la corrida con el box- 
eo, sino con un deporte que Uds. 
aceptan—el futbol americano. 

Americano: El futbol? 

Espanol: Si, senor. Cada ano el futbol 
mata a mas de cuarenta de sus mejores 
jovenes. 

Americano: Bueno, hay un accidente de 
vez en cuando. 

Espanol: Cuarenta hombres, todos los 
anos, y de los mejores jovenes de su pais. 
Pero no oigo protestas publicas en con- 
tra del futbol. 

Americano: Bueno, el futbol es 
diferente. Lo juegan en nuestras mejores 
universidades. Es parte de nuestra vida 
americana. Todos estamos a favor del 
futbol. 

Espanol: Exactamente. E] futbol forma 
parte de su vida, y produce cantidades 
enormes de dinero. Claro que no lo ataca 
nadie. 

Americano: Pero no consideramos el 
futbol como una manera de ganar 
dinero—es un deporte para los verdaderos 
hombres. 

Espanol: Para un europeo como yo, lo 
mas increible es que mientras Uds. matan 
sus cuarenta hombres cada ano, existe 
una version mucho mejor futbol que no 


mata a nadie. 

Americano: Ud. quiere decir el soccer? 
El juego afeminado? ; 

Espanol: Todo el resto del mundo juega 
este deporte—que Ud. llama afeminado, 
y lo considera el mejor juego de equipos 
que existe para profesionales. Y no mata 
a nadie. 

Americano: Pero es un juego afeminado 
Y no es perte de la vida americana. 

Espanol: Exactamente, porque los 
americanos insisten en un juego mas 
brutal. La verdad, segun las estadisticas, 
es que su futbol es seiscientas veces mas 
peligroso que nuestra corrida. 

Americano: Pero hay esta diferencia: en 
el futbol, el joven puede jugar o no. En 
la corrida, el animal no puede escoger, y 
lo matan. 

Espanol: Si Ud. quiere lamentar la 
muerte de un animal y olvidar la muerte 
de hombres jovenes, es su propia decision. 
Podemos concluir, entoces, que la corrida 
de toros es un deporte brutal 
relativamente no peligroso que les gusta 
a los espanoles. E] futbol es un deporte 
brutal relativamente peligroso que les 
gusta a los americanos. 

Americano: Si, pero la corridas . . . pues, 
es degradante. 

Espanol: Si Ud lo dice... 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
"til midnight 


| 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


STUDENT 
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RICHARD PASTOR, financial aid director. 


There is still money 
available for tuition 


by Shannon Barnhart 

Need financial assistance? There’s 
money out there — it just might be a bit 
more difficult to obtain next semester. 

As of Oct. 18, 1986, a bill known as the 
Reauthorization Bill of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 requires a Guaranteed 
Student Loan applicant to demonstrate 


financial need by filing a Financial Aid 
Form. Therefore, all applicants for a GSL, 
filing on or after Oct. 18, must file an 
FAF by sending the completed form to 
the College Scholarship Service in 
Princeton, N.J. This process will take five 
to six weeks. 

Before certifying GSL approval, the 


Where to look for financial aid 


A variety of financial aid is available to 
students. Those interested in getting 
detailed information about loans and 
grants may check at the Northern Essex 
financial aid office or call the Higher 
Education Information Center at 
617-536-0200 or 1-800-422-1177. 


Guaranteed Student Loans are award- 
ed on the basis of need at 8 percent in- 
terest. Congress has recommended that 
the amount of $2,500 be raised to $2,650. 

National Direct Student Loans are also 
awarded to those with financial need. 
They amount to $1,500 a year and are 
repaid at five percent interest. 

Pell Grants, based on need and cost 
education, are awarded in amounts of 
$200 to $2,100. They require no payment. 

Plus Loans are made without con- 


sideration of family income. They go up 
to $3,000 a year and require 12 percent 
interest. 


Supplemental Education Grants of up 
to $2,000 are based on need and awarded 
through financial aid offices. 

Massachusetts loan programs include 
the Massachusett’s Family Education 
Loan of up to $2,000 a year and the Low 
Interest Student Education Loan of up 
to $1,320 a year. 

Private loan programs are also 
available. They include Alternative Loans 
for Parents and Students for New Hamp- 
shire residents, the Massachusetts 
Educational Loan Authority, Share 
Loans, Teru Supplemental Loans, Securi- 
ty Educational Loans and Health Educa- 
tion Assistance Loans. 


Pe eee Rey LN 


Caddo Writing Center’ 


Fall Literary Competition 
We invite all writers and poets to compete. If you have published material 
in the past or delight in scribbling verse on the backs of envelopes, we feel 
the motivation and incentive received will benefit all. 
Eligibility: competition is open to all poets, fiction and non-fiction writers, 


whether previously published or not. 


There is no line limit or subject restriction in the poetry category. You may 
enter any type of poetry, structured or unstructured, includes free verse, 
rhymed verse, blank verse, sonnets. No Haiku or Senryu. 

Non-fiction is 3,000 word maximum and may concern any subject. Includes 
essays, articles and editorials. The Harold Green Memorial Award in Short 
Fiction should be kept to 4,500 word maximum. You may enter adult or 


juvenile fiction concerning any subject. Each submission will be judged on its 


own merits regardless of subject matter or style. 


Keep a copy of all work you send through the mail and use sufficient postage. 
If you wish to have manuscripts returned, enclose a return self-addressed, stamped 


envelope. 


RULES 
Deadline is midnight postmarked January 12, 1987. 
Entry fees are $10 for four poems, $10 for two non-fiction stories, $10 for 


two short stories. 


All entries must be typed or printed clearly. Carbon copies, photostats and 
computer printouts are acceptable. Your name may be included on the 


manuscript or a cover sheet or card. 


Winners: Three prizes $200 prizes will be awarded in the poetry category; 
$400 for non-fiction; and $500 for short fiction. All winners will be considered 
for inclusion in High Cotton: An Anthology of Poetry and Prose, after suffi- 
cient quality material is received. Decision of the judges will be final and win- 
ners will be announced ten to twelve weeks after deadline. 

Send entries to: 
CADDO WRITING CENTER 
Contest Committee 
P.O. Box 37679 > 
Shreveport, LA 71133-7679 
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following documents must be on file at 
the financial aid office: Financial Aid 
Needs Analysis Report, NECC Verifica- 
tion Worksheet, IRS 1040 income tax 
forms for 1985, GSL application and 
Needs Test Form (form bank) and any 
other necessary documents for 
varification. 

Fortunately, there are still many other 
ways of obtaining financial aid. There is 
a Plus Loan, also known as the Parent 
Loan to undergraduate students. It is a 
federally guaranteed loan to parents. The 
maximum annual loan is $3,000, with an 
interest rate currently at 12 percent. Prin- 
cipal and interest payments start im- 
mediately. There is no income limits for 
Plus Loans. 

There is an Alliance Education Loan 
Program. This loan is made on the basis 
of the credit-worthiness of the applicant. 
This loan is primarily for parents, but in- 
dependent students may also apply. The 
minimum loan amount is $3,000 per year. 
Initially indexed at two percent above the 
Bank of Boston's base rate, the interest 
rate is adjusted monthly. There is a six 
percent origination fee which will be 
deducted from the loan proceeds. Repay- 


ment starts immediately. 

There is also a Family Education Loan 
Program. This program, offered by the 
Student Loan Marketing Association, 
allows qualified families to borrow from 
$3,000 to $10,000 annually at between 11 
and 12 percent interest rate. Students 
may be attending college at least half- 
time. There is a two percent origination 
fee. 

If your family income is too high to 
qualify for traditional student assistance 
programs, Family Ed may be just the 
resource you need, Family Ed can provide 
the essential supplement you require to 
meet the full cost of an education. 

And finally, there is a National Direct 
Student Loan. This is a need-based low 
interest (five percent) to help defray a por- 
tion of your educational expenses. These 
loans must be repaid after you cease be- 
ing at least a half-time student (six 
credits) at an accredited college or univer- 
sity. You are given a six-month grace 
period prior to starting payments. 

If you have any questions about loan 
alternatives or about other financial aid 

programs available, contact the Office of 
Financial Aid at 374-3650. 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 
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ROSE PAOLINO, owner 


~ People ~ 
to 
People , 


617-372-3085 


Your touch can mean so much to someone 
dependent or neglected in our society. 

Circle K is an organization involved with 
people. 

We see achallenge to action, and have joined 
to meet that challenge. a 

Circle Kis aclub combining social action and 
social activities. 

Find out what we are doing . 

Come to a meeting. 
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The big question 


Did the Mets 


by Ken Morgan 
he big question in everyone’s mind is, ‘‘Did the 
Mets win the 1986 World Series or did the Red 
Sox just plain blow it?’’ Many people around New 
England feel game six at Shea Stadium is what 
took the wind out of Boston’s sails. There is no ques- 
tion it was the turning point in the series. 

Dave Henderson, the unsung hero of the post-season, 
broke a 3-3 tie in the top of the tenth inning and the Sox 
went to the last of the tenth with a 5-3 lead and a chance 
to win it all. 


But the tables turned. Ray Knight and Mookie Wilson 
downed Boston's clinching hopes, just as Don Baylor 
and Dave Henderson did to the California Angels in 
game five of the American League Championship Series. 

Calvin Schiraldi got the first two batters out in the 
bottom of the tenth, and a good portion of New England, 
and any other Red Sox fans throughout the country were 
celebrating. 

Then, the biggest nightmare the Red Sox could think 
of happened. Gary Carter, Kevin Mitchell and Ray 
Knight hit consecutive singles off Schiraldi to cut it to 
5-4. That brought Bob Stanley. He had his chance to 
make his tough season end on a positive note. 

Unfortunately, that wasn’t the case because he threw 
a wild pitch to Mookie Wilson, scoring Mitchell from 
third to tie the game 5-5. That was not the end of the 
Met's inning either. Mookie hit a soft, bouncing 
grounder down the first baseline which eluded Bill 
Buckner and went under his glove, allowing Ray Knight 
to round third and score the winning run. 


Game six took much confidence away from the Sox 
because the bullpen’s ability to nail down a win came 
back to haunt them again as it did in the past, and game 
seven was no different. 

In contrast, though, game six gave the Mets great 
spirits. Their confidence entering game seven was as 
high as the World Trade Towers. 

Game seven was somewhat of a tease for Sox fans. 
Dwight Evans and Rich Gedman hit early home runs 
and Boston took a 3-0 lead into the sixth inning. But 
like game six, the Mets showed their feisty ability to 
come back and make it happen. Bruce Hurst pitched his 
third solid start of the series and left the game with no 
decision and a 3-3 tie. 

That left it up to Calvin Schiraldi to try to redeem 
himself. Ray Knight soon proved why he was the MVP 
of the World Series when he hit a line drive homer to 
right center field. The Mets rallied in the eighth inning 
and from there, things got worse. The Red Sox couldn’t 
pull off a rally and the Mets went on to win the game 
8-5 and take the World Series 4-3. 


To say the series was unemotional would be a com- 
plete lie. Even nonbaseball fans were watching every 
game. The so-called doubters of the Red Sox can even 
compliment them. So close but yet so far is all any one 
can say. 

To many, it’s difficult to accept the fact that the Mets 
are a great team. Saying that Ray Knight, Gary Carter, 
Keith Hernandez, and the rest of the bunch from New 
York are great players is tough, but also true. 

The much improved Boston Red Sox will be back next 
season, but it will be a long winter for those who felt 
responsible for the series loss: Calvin Schiraldi, Bob 
Stanley, Bill Buckner, Al Nipper. It includes many 
players, but that is what’s good about it. It was a team 
loss like the American League pennant was a team win. 


win or did the Sox blow it? 


the = 


Photo courtesy of the Lawrence Eagle Tribune 


THOUGH NOT A FACTOR in the World Series, Roger Clemens won 24 games for 
the Red Sox this season. 


Northern Essex plans a February ski vacation 


As part of its Outdoor Adventure pro- 
gram, Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege is offering “Ski Norway '87,” a ski 
vacation the week of Feb. 14-22. 


‘The tour will begin with three nights in Oslo, which 


In winter, the whole country of Norway = may properly be called the ski capital of Europe.’ 


is a vast ski area where the snow is 
always ‘‘dependable.”’ The tour will begin 


with three nights in Oslo, which may 


properly be called the ski capital of 
Europe. 

Not only does it host the world-famous 
Holmenkollen Ski Festival, but it offers 
cross-country or cross-city skiing, with 
2200 kilometers of well-marked trails 
through a variety of terrain. There's 
night-time skiing as well, along 54 well- 
lit trails. 


Lodging in Oslo will be at the 
Holmenkollen Park Hotel, the city’s 


newest, with private baths, indoor pool 
and health facilities, gourmet dining, and 
night clubs. The hotel is only 15 minutes 
away from the center of Oslo via the free 
hotel shuttle bus. 7 

At mid-week, the tour will transfer via 
motor-coach or rail to Lillehammer, a 
quaint village near Lake Mjosa about 
three hours north of Olso, also a first- 
class ski resort. 

Lillehammer is ideally suited for every 
type of skier, with 250 miles of cross- 


country trails and seven ski lifts nearby. 
The Oppland Hotel is a typical 
Norwegian first-class hotel, just five 
minutes on foot from the center of the 
village. All types of winter sports are 
available. 


Both beginning and advanced skiers 
are welcome. Lessons will be available 
from John Halloran, NECC's trip leader, 

or from professional instructors at 
resorts. 


Approximate cost is $1200, which in- 
cludes round-trip airfare from Boston to 
Olso on Scandinavian Airlines, lodging 
for seven nights (double-occupancy), dai- 
ly breakfasts, dinners in Lillehammer 
only, and transfers. 

Not included are ski passes and equip- 
ment rental. Lift tickets are approximate- 
ly $8 per day, and equipment rental is ap- 
proximately $20 per week for cross- 
country and $40 for downhill. Or carry 
your skis with you. 

Space is limited to 16. For more infor- 
mation, come to an informal meeting at 
the college to discuss the trip Wednesday, 
Nov. 5, at 7 p.m. in Room B310 of the ap- 
plied science building. Or call Nancy 
Brown, trip coordinator, in the continu- 
ing education and community services of- 
fice, (617) 374-3800. 


NECC 
bows 
out 


Shawn Gearin photo 
Soccer action in the 
Greater Boston 
Small Conference 
tournament, where 
Mass College of 
Pharmacy hands 
Northern Essex a 
3-2 loss. 
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SPORTS 


Knights lose tough game in tourney . 


Twenty NECC students 
sent up the (Saco) river 


by John Jordan 

Twenty NECC students and faculty 
participated in the Saco River canoe trip. 
According to Andrea Woodbury, the trip 
was a success as the participants camped 
at night and paddled down a 25 mile 
stretch of the Saco by day. 

A par three golf tournament was held 
Oct. 8 at the Garrison Golf Center in 
Haverhill. John Buzzell was the overall 
winner. Woodbury said, ‘‘It would have 
been better if there was a larger turnout, 
but everyone still had a good time.” 

In other intramural news, the cross 
country roadrace was cancelled due to in- 
clement weather and lack of interest. 


| a Te 
NECC Intramural Calendar 


Activity 


Ping Pong Tournament 
Free Throw Contest 


Street hockey will be played on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. In- 
terested students should show up at the 
gym from 12 to 1 p.m. if they would like 
to join a team and have some fun. 


Other activities coming up include a 
ping pong tournament Nov. 10 and a free 
throw contest on Dec. 3. 

Anyone wanting to participate in these 
events should sign up in the gym or the 
game room. 

Contact Jack Hess, room 123, ext. 3820 
or Andrea Woodbury, room 125, ext. 
3819 in the gym building for further 
information. 


Date 


Nov. 19 
Dec. 3 


* Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either 
Jack Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, 
ext. 3819, Room 125, Gym Building. 
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by Ken Morgan 

On Saturday, Oct, 25 the NECC Soc- 
cer team hosted the Greater Boston Small 
College Conference tournament. The 
Knights lost a tough game in the first 
round and bowed to Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, 3-2. MCP gave the knights a 
headache all season with a 2-1 victory at 
NECC and a 3-1 victory at home. 

The other tournament game Saturday 
saw Bunker Hill defeat Daniel Webster 
3-2 to advance to the final game on Sun- 
day. MCP nipped Bunker Hill in the 
finale to take the tournament. 

The Knights closed out their much im- 
proved year with a 9-6-2 regular season 
record. Mike Moody led the team in scor- 
ing with an impressive 23 goals in 18 
games. He also had six assists to give him 
52 points. John Buzzell finished behind 
Moody with 10 goals and 13 assists, giv- 
‘ing him 33 points. 

The Knights look forward to a big 
season next year after improving this 
season in manpower and success. 


Intramural program 
offers students variety 


By Steve Wadlin 

Since NECC is a community college 
without housing, the school often lacks 
acertain kind of comraderie between the 
students which may be present at a 
boarding college. NECC does offer 
athletic programs and social clubs which 
one can join, but what about the student 
who simply does not have the time for 
these things? 

These people do have something for 
them as NECC, an intramural program 
which has a lot to offer. 

A wide variety of intramural activities 
are available for all students. Many 
things are offered from basketball to 
street hockey, ping pong, pool or video 
games. 

The intramural program can also be a 
great opportunity for students to meet 
people and make new friends. It is a way 
to become more involved with campus 
life. 


pen Ee 
Women’s varsity 
basketball schedule 


Day Date Where 
Wednesday Nov. 19 Away 
Saturday Nov. 22 Away 
Monday Nov. 24 Away 
Tuesday Nov. 25 Home 
Saturday Nov. 29 Away 
Wednesday Dec. 3 Away 
Friday Dec. 5 Away 
Saturday Dec. 6 Away 
Tuesday Dec. 9 Home 
Thursday Dec. 11 Home 
Saturday Dec. 13 Home 
Saturday Jan. 17 Away 
Friday Jan. 23 Away 
Saturday Jan. 24 Home 
Thursday Jan. 29 Home 
Friday Jan. 30 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 3 Home 
Saturday Feb. 7 Home 
Tuesday Feb. 10 Home 
Wednesday Feb. 11 Away 
Saturday Feb. 14 Away 
Monday Feb. 16 Away 
Wednesday Feb. 18 Home 
Friday Feb. 20 Away 
GBSCC — February 25 and 28 
MCCAC Semis — February 28 
Finals — March 3 

NJCC — March 6, 7, 8, 9 


‘The intramural Progam can 
also be a great opportunity for 
students to meet people and 
make new friends. It’s a great 
way to become more involved 
with campus life.’ 


Dates and times of the activities offered 
are posted in the gym by the intramural 
office, in the game room, and in The 
Observer. 


Why not check and see if there is 
something you are interested in. Students 
time here at NECC will be what they 
make of it so why not make it as en- 
joyable as possible and participate in 
some of the activities. 


Time Opponent 

6:00 Becker Worcester 
4:00 Mass. Bay 

5:00 Cape Cod 

6:00 Wentworth 

2:00 CCRI 

6:00 North Shore 

7:00 Wentworth 

6:00 Massasoit 

6:00 Middlesex 

6:00 Endicott 

2:00 Roxbury 

6:00 Manchester CC, Ct. 
6:00 M.C.P. 

2:00 Mass, Bay 

6:00 CCRI 

6:00 Cape Cod 

6:00 North Shore 

6:00 Massasoit 

6:00 M.C.P. 

6:00 Middlesex 

6:00 Roxbury 

6:00 Becker Leicester 
6:00 Becker Worcester 
6:00 Endicott 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


People 


In the news 


Fall happenings at NEC 


oe 
my 


BAVARIAN HOFBRAU band entertains students at a lunchtime concert for Oktoberfest. 


What’s new? 


* Robert Hatt photo 
CHANNEL 7 newscaster 
R.D. Saul speaks 
at NECC about 
his trip to 
Poland with 
Cardinal Bernard 
Law on Wednesday. 


Pickin’ 
and 
grinnin’ 


Deborah Stout photo 
Harvey Reid 
entertains 
students at 
the Oct. 22 
lunchtime 
concert. 


Robert Hatt photo 


Robert Hatt photo 
BRUCE STRONCH speaks on Japanese television 
in the projection room on Tuesday. 


